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Where your spirits take wing... 


Soar away from the ordinary! Come for a ride in an Oldsmobile. 


It’s the most satisfying you’ve ever tried — with the smooth 





authority of a Rocket engine at your command! In a matter of 
moments, your Oldsmobile Quality Dealer will show you how easy 
and practical it is to join the growing circle of people who know 


... there's still nothing like a Rocket! 
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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: Canadian tanks on the heels of the Germans in Holland. See 
Spring Book Reviews. 


During the past ten years, John A. Irving has edited and published, in collabora- 
tion with R. C. Chalmers, three books on the relationship between religion and 
culture. Challenge and Response, the latest of these, was published last fall. In 
his Easter Letter on “Religion and Humanity” on Page 11, Professor Irving 
outlines the course which he believes the Christian Church should follow today. 


R. M. Baiden, SN Business Editor, shows how Canada has “boxed” herself in 
on international trade by incurring increasingly onerous fixed payment and other 
charges on the capital imported to finance trade deficits. This, he points out, is 
the price we must all pay for having lived—in the words of the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada—beyond our means. (Page 15) 


Maurice Hecht, economist and magazine editor, traces our trading patterns over 
recent years and shows what forces will be shaping out trade policies in the 
future. Hecht, a frequent contributor and author of the SN Business Index, 
specializes in the study of trade economics. (Page 16) 


R. U. Mahaffy, financial editor of the Ottawa Journal and SN correspondent, ex- 
plains Canada’s “hidden” trade deficit and shows how it is incurred. He then 
examines the argument that there may be very little we can do to eliminate some 
components of this deficit. (Page 18) 


Spring Book Reviews: Twelve pages, beginning on Page 33, devoted to the 
season’s offerings. Among the reviewers are: Arnold Edinborough, Mary Lowrey 
Ross, George F. G. Stanley, Head of the Department of History at the Royal 
Military College in Kingston and a former member of the Canadian Army histori- 
cal section; Ernest Marshall Howse, Minister of Bloor Street United Church, 
Toronto and author of several books on Shakespeare and on religious topics 
and John Gellner, SN’s contributing editor on Military Affairs. 
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Far and Fast 
After reading the article on “Lightning on 
the Literary Landscape” by Byron Riggan 
[SN: Mar. 9th] I turned to a quotation 
from W. H. Auden which seemed to me 
to be an apt comment upon the situation 
in which we find ourselves today. He says, 
“The ubiquitous violence of the present 
age is not truly passionate, but a desperate 
attempt to regress from reflection into 
passion instead of leaping forward into 
faith.” 

And so the question poses itself—how 
far and how fast can we travel? 
VANCOUVER GORDON DICKIE 


Honoris Causa 

After reading Byron Riggan’s article, I 
would suggest that authoress Marie-Claire 
Blais be awarded an honorary degree— 
from St. Trinian’s. 


NORTH VANCOUVER F. C, PILKINGTON 


Promoters VS. Investment 


In reference to your provocative article 
“How Stock Promoters Rob the Public”, 
ISN Feb. 6] I wish to congratulate you 
and your staff for helping to shed light on 
an important facet in Canada’s growth and 
development. Particularly, since the prob- 
lem discussed may be an influence in the 
increasing level of foreign investment in 
Canada. 

What I'm alluding to is the possibility 
that the boiler-room crowd has successfully 
sown such aversion in the Canadian pub- 
lic’s consciousness toward domestic invest- 
ment that thoughts of same bring not pride 
of being Canadian, with an eagerness to 
invest in, and grow with, what may poten- 
tially be the wealthiest natural resource 
storehouse on earth, but instead an inner 
revulsion at the knowledge that one’s 
honest and well-intentioned investment has 
a better than average chance of lining the 
pocket of some smirking conniver. 

It is my contention that Canadians are 
passive toward the exploitation of their 
country’s natural resources by foreign in- 
vestors. Although I dislike the United 
States’ aggressive economic attitude toward 
infiltrating the Canadian development 
scene, how can they refuse if we hand 
them the country on a nearly 100% 
across-the-board mineral rights platter? 

The more than questionable methods 
allowed within the Canadian securities in- 
dustry undoubtedly are responsible for the 


tv 


Letters 





Toronto Stock Exchange’s “distinction” of 
being the world’s largest gambling stock 
market. Quite possibly it’s one of the few 
areas where a dishonest million dollars can 
still be made legally. As a result, the ver- 
min attracted to such a questionable oper- 
ation, in quest of fast shady bucks, are 
about as necessary to Canada’s future as 
bubonic plague is to mine. 

My point is, how many honestly in- 
spired citizens are frightened away from 
serious and important long-term invest- 
ment by such shenanigans? 

I wholeheartedly concur with the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Kenneth J. Gray [SN Mar. 
5] re the need for a program to educate 
the public in practices and procedures of 
the securities industry. As Mr. Gray 
stated, nearly all Canadians have the 
mental capacity to say no — however, I 
would suggest that we encourage that 
same mental capacity to say yes — yes to 
investing in Canada’s future with confi- 
dence gained from information provided 
by an education program. 

Such a campaign started at once may 
be in time to inform many now-uninter- 
ested Canadians that they have precious 
little time left to prevent Canada’s obituary 
in becoming the United State’s 51st State. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. W. JAMES SIROIS, JR. 


Stuck With Stock 


Herewith a pat on the back to Messrs 
K. J. Gray (March 5), and Ted Matlow 
(March 19) for their timely and well- 
thought out advice re the stock market 
and its participants etc. all of which is so 
very true, and I hope some day will be 
taught in high school. 

Would like to add that it has been quite 
a surprise to learn that even some of our 
old, prominent, and _ long-established 
securities houses, who consider themselves 
apparently the pillar of integrity, are not 
above torcing their salesmen to sell what 
they are stuck with first, irrespective of the 
financial status of their clients. This, of 
course, they would no doubt deny, which 
is to be expected, but we know of three 
instances where members of some of these 
firms have resigned rather than accede to 
the request, or demand, of their principals 
in respect to the above. 

Surely it should be mandatory for all 
firms to publish whatever interest is held 
by themselves or their employees. 

I am not speaking here of penny stocks. 
VICTORIA JOS. BARR 





Parasites and Profits 

It was a horrifying revelation [SN Dec. 5] 
that Canada has now developed a suffi- 
ciently vicious urban civilization to be 
capable of publishing and exporting por- 
nography on a large scale. Do the intellec- 
tuals who utter the parrot cry “No Cen- 
sorship” live in such lofty ivory towers 
that they are unaware of the existence of 
such vicious publications in their own 
cities? 

There is a direct connection of cause 
and effect between the flood of pornog- 
raphy in films and on our news stands and 
the increase in crime, especially attacks 
on women and children. The sordid hole- 
in-the-corner book stores with shelves of 
smeared, dog-eared paper backs, presided 
over by shifty-eyed individuals, make cor- 
ruption easily available to juveniles and 
are one of the causes of the increasing 
youth of criminals. 

Mr. Fulton’s anti-obscenity bill placing 
the onus for prosecution on the ordinary 
citizen, has accomplished nothing to 
remedy the situation. Such is the increas- 
ingly porcine taste of the public that to 
name a book obscene is to advertise it. 
But surely it is not beyond the power of 
the government to devise some effective 
means of stopping this nefarious trade 
and punishing the parasites who profit by 
It. 


VANCOUVER LL. Vv. SCoT! 


Innocent Blood 
Before criticising another nation about 
anything, let us consider the caption to an 
illustration in your issue of 5 March viz.: 
“Trapping methods remain inhumane . 
which is part of an article on “The Beaver 
Is Still Important” by Leslie Smith. 

The blood of these innocent creature». 
and all victims of man’s cruelty, cries un’ 
heaven. “Not one of them is forgott 
before God” (Luke 12, 6). We shou’ 
demand of our wildlife authorities, hun - 
ers, trappers and all concerned, immedia ¢ 
steps to end these outrages. 

GALT T. M. WEBSTI 
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Margaret and the Bishops 


I note your comment on Princess Margar ‘ 
in your last issue. I am sure that everyor ° 
agrees that she is most fortunate ar | 
happy in being engaged to be marric | 
under circumstances in which she hi» 
exercised her own! free will. 
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‘or the price of a new hat, you can jet to Europe by TCA DC-8! 


0 be precise, for a down payment of $45.36 you-can take your seat in 
ne of TCA’s great Dc-8 Jetliners and fly off to London, enjoying every 
inute of it. This summer, Britain is only 6 hours away by TcA Jetliner 
ervice; your jet flight over is a wonderful way to start your holiday. 
nee in London, all Europe is on your doorstep—quick connections take 
u anywhere in an hour or so. / The Economy class fare, Montreal- 
don return, is $453.60. And think what you get from a trip to Europe! 
whole new world of experience, new pleasures and perspectives that 
u'll remember for years. / Ask for free literature from your Travel 
gent or TCA Office. Write or telephone if it is more convenient. It’s never 


0 early to start planning! 
: TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (fi) 


LET YOURSELF GO 





GO TCA JET 





'C-8 Jetliner Service to London and Glasgow begins in June. Other flights to Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria. 
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“OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM 
speeds month end reports by 50%” 


Pa 





writes Mr. Thos. E. Phair, Secretary-Treasurer, 






Circle Bar Knitting Co., Limited, Kincardine, Ont. 






“Since installation of our National Model 32 Accounting 
Machine, our Head Office operation has become more efficient. 
The system producés management information at month ends 
50% faster than was previously possible. This, of course, is a 
definite asset to the Board of Directors. 





“In the face of slower payments by creditors, our over-due 
accounts are the lowest ever, due mainly to the efficient aging 
of accounts receivable at month end. National’s simplified 
operation permits employees to pick up the regular routine of 
posting Receivables, Payables and Payroll easily and quickly. 
They are particularly impresséd with the Model 32’s easy 
method of error correction. 


‘*‘We are extremely pleased with National’s assistance in setting 

up our system and instructing our operators. And even though | 
we are some distance from a service center, National services | 
Mr. Thos. E. Phair Secretary- were provided without delay when needed. We have no hesita- | 
Treasurer Circle Bar Knitting Co. tion in recommending National to other industrial users.” 





Your business, too, can benefit from the time-and-money saving 
features of a National System. Your nearby National representa- 
tive can help you choose the System most profitable for your 
particular operation. Call him today. He’s listed in the yellow 
Chee Oe ee pages under ACCOUNTING MACHINES: NATIONAL. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED @ HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO @ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITi. S 
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You mention the vicious treatment ac- 
yrded royalty by the sensational press of 
oth Britain and Canada. It is characteris- 
> of the sensational press that it attacks, 
makes insinuations about, people in 
ublic life who are not in a position to 
efend themselves easily. 
Surely your remarks about the “Estab- 
shment”—the Church of England and its 


ishops — fall into the same category. | 


fave you any evidence that Anglican 
oishops made Princess Margaret’s decision 
‘or her in regard to Peter Townsend, or 


‘nat they have “kept her life as joyless | 
; possible”. She seems to be at least as © 


ardent a Church-goer as she is a night- 
ciub fan. What bishops have done what 
vou allege? Name them, and the dates of 
their statements. If you cannot put up 
some evidence, then I suggest you hold 
your peace. 

1ORONTO (REV. DR.) GRAHAM COTTER 


Read and Learn 


Your editorial of March 19th details ade- 
quately the grisly mechanics of “The 
Hanging Question” and supplies enough 
statistics in favor of the abolitionists. You 
are aware, of course, that there are other 
ways of stamping out evil. Plenty of facts 
and figures are available which support 
capital punishment. 

However, my argument is not on these 
points. Rather I am anxious to know 
where Christianity favors the abolition of 
capital punishment. I have read the New 
Testament twice and again I fail to find 
a single supporting passage. On the con- 
trary, Christ said “all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword”. Read 
also Matth. 5, verse 21 and 22. 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD BEACH, ALFRED GRODDE 
FLORIDA 

iditor’s Note: Read also Math. 5, vv 
28-39; and Luke 23, v. 34. 


Capital Punishment 


to claim the abolition of capital punish- 
nt because hanging is not satisfactory 
1 non sequitur. [Comment of the Day: 
‘arch 19] 
in fact, capital punishment is only one 
ss Of punishment. Until there is better 
nprehension and agreement about pun- 
ment itself, argument for or against any 
ticular kind is premature. We should 
resolve the purpose of punishment. 
‘uld it be deterrent or reformative or 
ibutive or any combination of them or 
three? Seen in this light, the subject 
ery complex and raises issues which 
‘ire careful consideration. 
' we decide that punishment should 
ba deterrent, we should then see how 
applies when a particular kind of 
ishment is considered. In the case of 
ital punishment we are forced to con- 
je that any possible deterrent value 
ld be subjective to an individual and 
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You could ly gelling uf carly 


Won’t help, though. Even if you do get up 
early you won’t find better than Provincial 
Bond for office correspondence. Excellent 
rigidity, ample bulk, very uniform. Samples? 


Write to us at 388 University Ave., Toronto. 
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that objective analysis proves little. 
anything. 

If punishment is to be reformative 
purpose, then capital punishment is us. 


‘less. Yet a high percentage of murdere:, 
' are decent citizens acting impulsivei 
' under strain. These are unlikely to nee! 


reformation and if this is the only purpo ¢ 
of punishment, there could be no poi: 
in any penalty. 

Thirdly, there is the retributive aspect «f 
punishment. Here our concepts of justice 
and vengeance infringe. Vengeance must 
be eliminated, but where is the line to be 
drawn? If the retributive purpose of pun- 
ishment is not admitted, the case for the 
abolition of capital punishment is much 
strengthened, since no valuable degree of 
deterrent value can be established and 
there is no reformative value. But can this 
aspect of punishment be dismissed without 
impairing the foundation of justice? Just- 
ice should ‘be based on Christian ethics. 
Love is an emotion and does not provide 
the best foundation for impartial justice. 

There is nothing in Scripture to support 


the case for the abolition of capital pun- 


ishment. Certainly Christ’s execution is 
condemned, but only on the basis of a 
miscarriage of justice. There was no mis- 
carriage of justice in the cases of the 
two thieves and all parties agreed they 


| were deservedly put to death. 


There remains to be considered the 
effect of capital punishment on society 
Again the issues are numerous and far 
reaching. Has society a right or a duty 
or neither to inflict any punishment? 
If society does not have the right to punish 
its malefactors, it can hardly justify re- 
wards to its benefactors. Taken to its 
logical conclusion, this would deny to 


mankind his most important distinction 


from the animals, viz: responsibility for 
his actions. This responsibility he cannot 
abrogate, as he must accept his responsi- 
bilities and organize himself into societies 


having the right to reward or punish. 


When societies allow their moral codes 


| to wither away, they become decadent and 


fo express you as a man whose taste is for the very dest, 


entire civilizations fade away. A society 


| should therefore maintain its right to 


| punish, but may decide for itself wat 


with that style and quality men naturally 


expect of Shiffer Hillman clothes. 


ONLY AT FINE SHOPS THAT FEATURE 
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| form of punishment provides maximum 


protection. If it decides that capital pin- 
ishment is not necessary, then the ques:ion 
of hanging does not arise; but it is caly 
after the question of capital punishment 
has been answered and, in the affirmat ve. 
can the question of hanging be conside: cd. 

One day the Canadian Parliament ray 
abolish capital punishment, but it is to 
be hoped that their decision will be -he 
outcome of serious consideration nd 
logical deduction. It would be a disa ter 
if sentiment, a shrinking from an unpl: as- 
ant duty or blindly following a mo’ es 


| assortment of nations along a_ primrose 


| path, or a consideration of votes, shc Id 
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tet Nuclear Arms Die 


\WE CAN ONLY hope that the zealots of 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission do not succeed in persuading the 
Secretary of State to reject the latest dis- 
armament proposals by Russia. 

These proposals are simple: that there 
should be a complete cessation of nuclear 
tests above-ground and a moratorium on 
tests underground. 

These proposals make sense, because 
nuclear testing above-ground can be ade- 
quately monitored and action taken to 
punish the delinquent; testing below- 
ground cannot yet be monitored but at 
least such tests cannot poison the atmos- 
phere with strontium 90 and cesium, as 
the above-ground ones have already done. 

Such a finish to nuclear armament de- 
velopment is surely to be wished. Both 
the West and the Communists have 
enough of their present type of weapons 
to wipe out the whole of the world popu- 
lation and there is no reason, therefore, 
to refine the process or the weapon so 
that the destruction can be either swifter 
or more efficient. 

But the zealots will work hard to keep 
their own jobs as nuclear scientists and 
to make their shiny bombs even shinier. 
Already their vigorous and rancorous op- 
position to the proposals and their strange 
announcement that the AEC would, with- 
oul so much as a by-your-leave, explode 
a device in the tar-sands of Alberta, has 
shown that. 

Mankind must not sacrifice itself for 
Scrence and Ottawa should be clear and 
‘nequivocal in telling Washington what 
ts views are on this matter. 
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(.vil War in S. Africa 


1 ERE SEEMS TO BE no way. now of stop- 
P-: a civil war in South Africa. The 
Nn. roes, seeing their fellows in Ghana, 
th Congo, Guinea and other places 
a eving independence, are not going to 
fF. up with the harsh and repressive 
M..sures of Prime Minister Verwoerd. 
F. under those measures the black South 
A-.can has been forced to live where 
h. 's told, forced to work for subsistence 
wes and has been denied the normal 
hi ‘an rights which have been gradually 
in slemented in many other parts of the 
World since 1946. 

\t the moment the negroes have to 
th ow stones at the police and are fight- 
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ing with their bare hands. Bare hands 
are no match for the armored cars or 
jet airplanes which Mr. Verwoerd, in 
complete disregard for world opinion, 
has so far used to protect his dubious 
position. It is unthinkable under such 
circumstances that the other negroes of 
Africa, especially the newly-independent 
ones, will not soon organize a supply of 
arms. 

If only there were from the Afrikaaners 





Growing Pains 


(Canadian Press Dispatch: “Defence Min- 
ister Pearkes said today the seventh con- 
secutive failure in U.S. attempts to launch 
the Bomarc-B interceptor missile does 
not affect Canada’s plans to obtain the 
weapon. 

“He said the missile ‘is going through 
the ordinary growing pains necessary in 
any such development.’ ’”’) 

ACROSS THE COUNTRY we hear alarms: 

At stake is our way of life: 

The Grits and the press are up in arms, 

And cries of “Resign!” are rife. 
Despite the oppositional noise 

For an interceptor that works, 

There’s no disturbing the laudable poise 

Or the faith of Minister Pearkes. 


While the press in Canada screams and 
squeals, 
The Minister blandly explains 

That what the Bomarc really feels 
Is innocuous growing pains. 

Yet to Jonathan Q. (though he disagree, 
Must certainly sign the cheque) 

The growing pains of the Bomarc-B 
Are a growing pain in the neck. 

J. E. PARSONS 





some slight indication that they were 
prepared to work out a compromise sol- 
ution of partnership. But there is none. 
The South African government still relies 
on violence, on constant raiding of Negro 
party headquarters and all the other out- 
moded devices of a totalitarian govern- 
ment standing at bay. 

Such violence must engender violence 
on the other side—in other words, civil 
war. 

In the face of such impending calamity 
it is regrettable that Prime Minister Dief- 
enbaker has been so equivocal in his 
stand. When asked in Parliament to make 


a comment he said in effect that it was 
none of our business. But wherever the 
human spirit is crushed, wherever the 
charter of human rights is being violated, 
it is very much our business. If all the 
Premiers of the Commonwealth were to 
make it their task to disown South Africa 
at their meeting in May, it would have a 
tremendous effect on the situation. For 
South Africa needs the Commonwealth 
much more than the Commonwealth 
needs South Africa, and as in the case of 
the sitdown strike in the United States, 
economic hardship would prove a_ very 
effective weapon when the urging of mere 
principle can no longer be relied on. 

Something must be done to mitigate 
violence, though nothing at this late stage 
can prevent it. 


Colonialism in Reverse 


Two PRESS ITEMS in the past month or 
so have added a wry footnote to Can- 
ada’s_ constant problem of economic 
colonialism. 

In a recent copy of Japan Reports ap- 
peared this: 

“To further develop trade between the 
two countries, Japan is at present ex- 
ploring the possibility of establishing en- 
terprises in Canada employing Canadian 
labor to complete semi-finished or com- 
ponent materials imported from Japan 

. In this connection, it is imperative 
that a small number of Japanese man- 
agerial and technical personnel be ad- 
mitted to Canada”. 

To have the battle of industrial com- 
petition carried right into the West by 
the East is something very new indeed. 

And then just the other day there was 
an item in the Canadian press that E. P. 
Taylor is buying into three North-of- 
England breweries. Mr. Taylor, if he 
pursues his usual energetic course of 
merging, may soon become a_ brewing 
power in England. But then with the 
Japanese fighting for a foothold and with 
the Americans firmly ensconced in Can- 
ada, is there any wonder that Canadians 
want to buy into Britain? And perhaps 
the British will wake up one day as sur- 
prised to find their brewing taken over 
by Taylor, their baking by Garfield 
Weston, their TV by Roy Thompson, 
their newspapers by Beaverbrook, as we 
have been to find our national enter- 
prises gradually bought up by foreign 
interests. 
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| Arms Are Too Expensive 
| THERE IS A GROWING amount of opinion 
in Great Britain that it should no longer 
spend the enormous sums it is doing on 
preparing for a war which must not come, 
with weapons that common humanity 
should not allow to be used. One might 
have expected The New Statesman and 
Nation to write as it did recently on “The 
High Cost of Suicide” but when The 
Spectator, The Observer and other much 
more moderate papers, including some 
Tory ones, began to take this line then 
obviously Macmillan’s defence policy is 
in trouble. 

In the United States there is also a 
mounting opposition to the screaming of 
the AEC and the blustering arrogance 
of the Pentagon. For empire-building by 
military men and by government scien- 
| tists, and lobbying by the enormous cor- 
| porations engaged in defence research and 

production, can no longer blind the pub- 

lic to the fantastic expenditures now being 
undertaken for weapons that are obsolete 
before they are built and for a foreign 
policy which is equally anachronistic. 
But it is in Canada that the utter fu- 
tility of arms spending at its present level 
for our present policies is best shown. 
We have built and equipped three radar 
warning lines which have been useless 
ever since they got into operation; we 
have spent millions on the development 
of an interceptor fighter which never got 
into production; and we are now spend- 
ing more millions to make way for the 

Bomarc missile which, though in produc- 

tion, has yet to get successfully into 

the air. 
Such enormous expenditure is crimin- 
ally wasteful and the public is beginning 





Coin... 


After Cana- 
da was ceded 
to Great Brit- 
ain in 1763, 
little. effort 
was made to supply North American 
currency. In 1815, Sir Isaac Coffin, 
holder from Great Britain of the 
freehold of: the Magdalen Islands, 
issued his own copper pennies— 
the first unofficial: coins circulated 
in British' Canada. cia 
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Canada’s First Real Money 





Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of ‘the 
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to realize it. Even Russia is feeling th 
strain as its attitude at the disarmamer 
conference seems to indicate. 


The time has come for us to find way 


to spend this money on raising the stan 


ard of living in the world rather tha 
on designing new and more macab; 
methods of dying. 


National Portrait 


LoRNE PrERCE who has had his say ca 
more than one occasion about what Ca:- 
adianism is and what it should be, hes 
now published his last attempt. Called 
A Canadian Nation (Ryerson Press — 
$2.00) it doesn’t add very much to what 
Dr. Pierce has said before. There are, 
however, one or two longish quotes from 
other people. One is an address by Dr. 
Norman Mackenzie, President of Uni- 
versity of British Columbia which begins: 
“IT am what you might term an_ incor- 
rigible and unregenerate Canadian”. 


But for all President Mackenzie’s blunt- 
ness and for all Dr. Pierce’s constant 
refinement of his attitude, neither comes 
out with a very clear statement of what 
they are talking about. They both know 
what a Canadian should be: different 
from the American, imbued with the 
pioneer virtues, full of French verve and 
British sangfroid, proud of the land he 
lives in, capable of assimilating the vir- 
tues of all the different races that have 
come to live here and responsive to any 
artist who tries to express what is in- 
digenous to this country in any medium. 
But though they both know what he 
should be, neither can discover what a 
Canadian actually is. 





“Recurring Nightmare’. See Ottawa Letter, Page 27. 
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Perhaps the 
nicest Avis ‘extra’ 


is a little 
extra care 








Every Avis car is kept in perfect running shape. Skilled mechanics 
check the engine, the car is spotlessly cleaned inside and out. We do 
this because we care about your comfort. It’s just one of the many 
friendly extras that come free with every Avis car. Others, like 
safety-equipping every car, confirming out-of-town reservations 
while you wait, make renting an Avis car an effortless, enjoyable 
experience. Remember—it costs no more to rent an Avis car, yet 
you know the extra care is always there. 








Avis rents all new 
cars and features 
Deluxe Pontiacs 












The Avis Rent-a-Car System of Canada e “Serving Canadians Round the World” 
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How Canadians plan for tomorrow 








It’s a big day for Hugh Barnard. He joined this 
law firm five years ago. Now he’s a partner, with 
his name on the door. “And I’m doing the kind of 
work that’s always interested me,” says Hugh, 
“specializing in wills and estates.” 

Hugh chose this field purposely; if his father’s 
estate hadn’t been so well organized, Hugh himself 
might not have been able to go to law school. “Dad 
had named Canada Permanent as his executor,” 
Hugh recalls. “Their good judgement in managing 
his estate was a splendid example of how an execu- 
tor should function. And, in my own work, I’ve 
always advised my clients to name an experienced, 











EARN HIGH INTEREST 

ON SAVINGS through Canada 
Permanent Debentures. Easy to 
purchase, approved trustee 
investment. 


WILLS, ESTATES, TRUSTS—you 
can put these matters in no safer, 
friendlier hands than Canada 
Permanent. Ask for details. 
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Lawyer, family man...Hugh Barnard 
makes the future his business . 


4 
competent executor.” 

How about Hugh’s personal estate planning? 
He drew up his first will five years ago, when 
he was married, and named Canada Permanent 
as his executor. He revised it when little Ann was 
born. And now, Hugh can relax in the knowledge 
that his family will be well cared for—just as he 
has helped other family men find priceless peace 
of mind. 

What about you? Is your estate planning com- 
plete ? Consult Canada Permanent... and learn 
why so many far-sighted Canadians have entrusted 
their estate affairs to this 105-year-old company. 


Canada Permanent 


Established 1855 


TRUST SERVICES , SAVINGS, MORTGAGE LOANS, 


HEAD OFFICE: 320 BAY STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
BRANCHES: HALIFAX SAINT JOHN MONTREAL PORT HOPE 
HAMILTON BRANTFORD WOODSTOCK WINNIPEG REGINA 

EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
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aster Letter 





Religion and Humanity: 


What the Church Must Do 


JIN WESTERN CULTURE Easter is the symbol 
of renewal after decay, of resurrection 
after death. As another Easter Day draws 
near, let us consider our culture in terms 
of the elements in it that are making for 
decay and destruction, and the elements 
in it that are making for renewal and re- 
construction. 

As I see it, the values of western cul- 
ture may best be understood in terms of 
five interwoven themes: the Greco- 
Roman legacy in philosophy, literature, 
and law; the Christian religion; the 
scientific outlook; the national state sys- 
tem of political organization; and the 
capitalistic system of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Iwo of these elements — the Greco- 
Roman legacy and the Christian religion 
— are inheritances from the ancient and 
mediaeval phases of western culture 
Science, capitalism, and nationalism have, 
by contrast, grown up only during the 
last four or five hundred years. It is not 
generally realized that the most enduring 
0! our institutions is the Christian Church. 
li \s the only institution that survived the 
co'apse of the Roman Empire and came 
though to the present day. It is fair to 
sa. that the Christian Church is now the 
m st stabilizing influence in our culture. 

1 spite of the stabilizing influence of 
re on, western culture is suffering from 
a oss of harmony. The basic disequili- 
bi m in our culture is due to the dis- 
cr ancy between technological develop- 


Mm: is and man’s capacity to exercise. 


mal and political control over his 
we Id. 

cial disequilibrium, or lack of  har- 
my, is, of course, no new phenomenon 
in story. Ancient Greek civilization suf- 
fe: {| from a lack of scientific knowledge. 
It iso denied democratic rights to the 
M°.ses of the people and proved unable 
‘© -olve the problem of political organi- 
7aon. Similarly, the Black Death, which 
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swept away twenty-five million people in 
the fourteenth century, is a tragic testi- 
mony to the appalling lack of medical 
knowledges in the Middle Ages. The 
position in which scientific developments 
have placed us today is different but no 
less tragic. 

Modern science arose in the sixteenth 
century in the period following the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation. The 
founder of modern science was Galileo, 
who died only three hundred and eighteen 
years ago. 

Modern physical science looks on 
nature as a simple, orderly system, whose 
processes are mathematically necessary. 
Galileo relegated all the perceptual quali- 
ties of the world, such as color, sound, 
and taste to the sphere of man’s subjective 
experience. Not long after Galileo’s death 
his successors relegated all values, such 
as beauty and goodness, to the same 
domain. Sir Isaac Newton, a deeply re- 
ligious man, was profoundly embarrassed 
by the scientific picture of the human pre- 
dicament. The numerous philosophical 
systems which arose in the wake of 
modern science have clarified this pre- 
dicament but they have not resolved it. 

The industrial revolution may be inter- 
preted as the economic consequence of 
the scientific revolution of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. As a_ social 
movement, it gave a great impetus to the 
development of democracy. On its eco- 
nomic side, the industrial revolution led to 


the replacement of the feudal system by 


the modern capitalistic system. _ 
Capitalism is best understood in terms 
of modern science, with which it is 
dialectically linked. The industrial system 
which capitalism and science have pro- 
duced divorces ends from means. The 
time clock, the adding machine, the as- 
sembly line are the symbols of such a 
system. Two world wars and ever-re- 
curring economic and political crises are 


the modern equivalents of the Black 
Death. 

There is, however, a much more de- 
structive element in our culture than 
either science or capitalism — I mean the 
national sovereign state. By far the major 
share of responsibility for the gigantic 
ravages of our time must be attributed to 
the excesses of national sovereignty. The 
best efforts of both the old League of 
Nations and the new United Nations have 
been frustrated by the unwillingness of 
members to admit that national sover- 
eignty is obsolete. 


Are there any creative elements in our 


culture that can be called in to redress 
the destructive influence of science, capi- 
talism, and nationalism? I believe that 
such forces of renewal and reconstruction 
do exist, and I am therefore an optimist 
about the future. 

I have discussed elsewhere the signi- 
cance of these creative forces for a purely 
secular approach to the basic problems of 
our time. During the Easter season, it is 
appropriate to consider them within the 
context of the Christian tradition. 

Faced with the discrepancy between 
scientific knowledge and man’s capacity to 
exercise moral and political control over 
his world, some people argue that we 
ought to declare a moratorium on science 
or at least cut it down to size. Such an 
attitude to science is entirely wrong. What 
we need is not less science but more 
science. 

We need to extend the scientific out- 
look to include psychology and the social 
sciences. I believe that the scientific 
knowledge of man and society we already 
possess could become a major force for 
creative renewal in western culture. 

For the Christian, the reconstruction of 
humanity is ultimately impossible without 
the dynamic power of religious faith. I 
want to emphasize, however, that Chris- 
tian leaders need, on their side, the sup- 
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ee SIMCA: styled in Paris, 


exciting to drive, comes fully 


equipped. This is the finest car value in 
Canada today. SIMCA combines 


high styling, superb performance, true top economy, 
and it is family size. Standard equipment on every 
SIMCA includes deluxe interiors, rustproofed 
UniGard construction, electric windshield wipers, 
automatic choke, spirited four-speed transmission, 
and a heritage that holds 14 world’s 
records for performance. Test drive one 
today. Visit your nearest SIMCA dealer! 
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port of the new psychological and social 
sciences that have developed in the 
twentieth century. In a practical way the 


| Church can help to build a Christian 


scciety by encouraging all those who are 
engaged. in the vital arts and sciences — 
physicians, hygenists, psychologists, social 
scientists, social workers, community 
planners. These groups, in their turn, may 
then be expected to rally to the cause of 
enlightened religion. 


The tradition of Hebraic-Christiat 
ethics contains also the moral dynamic ir 
terms of which the capitalistic system 
may be appraised and reconstructed. In. 
the ethical teachings of Jesus, and of the 
Hebrew prophets who prepared the way 
for Him, we are given the high concept oi 
“social justice”. 


The structure and operations of the 
capitalistic system have already been 
criticized and revised in terms of some of 
the requirements of “social justice”. The 
reconstruction of western culture requires 
and demands a further and continuing 
criticism and transformation of capitalism 
in terms of social justice. The Church 
must return to a renewed emphasis on its 
social gospel. 


Perhaps the most urgent challenge to 
religion today lies in the field of interna- 
tional relations. What is the task of 
Christianity in a world in which national 
sovereignty is obsolete? As I see it, the 
Christian Church should throw its ful! 
support behind the practical alternatives to 
the national sovereign state. It should 
actively promote the functional supra- 
national organizations already in exist- 
ence. It should assist in the development 
of regional supra-national organizations 
like the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. It should en- 
courage governmental assistance to the 
underveloped areas of the world. 


Finally, it should work vigorously for 
world government. Of the institutions in 
the world today, the Christian Churc1 
alone transcends all national, racial, and 
linguistic barriers. The achievement of 
world government is, as Viscount Hai’- 
sham has recently realized, the mo-t 
urgent task of the twentieth century. 


As I said earlier, I am essentially ©. 
optimist about the future. The princip | 
source of my optimism is the belief th t 
the forces of renewal and reconstructic 1 
in western culture are ultimately mo 2 
powerful than the forces of decay ar | 
destruction. At this time of the year, t! 2 
Church is once again commemorating : $ 
Founder’s victory over the death. T! 2 
Risen Christ can become a Real Presen: 2 
only if His Church takes the lead in t! 
solution of the greater social, economi . 
and political problems of our time. Th : 
is the Christian answer to the tragic pro! - 


lems of a world that has lost itself. 
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Our Unfair Income Tax Act 


HERE WAS A TIME once when graduated 

income Tax laws were fair. If you can 
ccept the principle that any tax law is 
air that is. In the beginning, the people 
ho could afford it paid the most, and 
the poor were exempt altogether. 

But now there are so many special 
benefits granted to favored groups that 
Canada’s Income Tax Act is as much a 
list of how to dispense subsidies as it is 
a list of means to raise revenue. Apparent 
or hidden among its 144 sections are at 
least 25 which are there for one purpose— 
to reduce or eliminate taxes for some 
special group of citizens. 

Cumulative effects of these special bene- 
fits are impossible to determine, even for 
an expert, but if the benefits to farmers 
alone were wiped out, it could reduce the 
average individual’s bill by as much as 
50%. 

When the spotlight is turned on cor- 
poration rates, the amount of tax money 
given away by this special legislation is 
staggering. 

—Mines are exempt entirely for the 
first three years they operate. 

—Co-operatives are exempt for three 
years. 

—Public utility companies get reduced 
rates of tax on the bulk of their revenues. 

How much are the taxpayers of Canada 
donating to the favored few? Nobody 
really knows, but estimates range as high 

$100 million a year. Big money to be 
¢.ven away by a “fair” law. 

Who are the lucky people? 

At the head of anybody’s list—almost 
i a league by themselves—are the 
f rmers. Although the Act usually couples 
¢ mmercial fishermen with them in the 

cial sections, for all practical purposes 
t © sections were designed by and for 
f mers. 

‘n setting the taxes for individuals the 
|. » does not vary the basic rates. Every 
fF son pays the same amount of tax 

equal incomes. If a farmer has a tax- 
¢ 2 income of $3,000, he pays exactly 
t same amount of tax as an Office 
\. rker with $3,000 taxable income. The 
' mer get his big jump on the others by 
special rules he can use to arrive at 
t taxable income. 

Oo be perfectly fair, it should be recog- 
ed that many businessmen in the city 
some of the breaks the farmer does. 
are allowed to deduct some of their 
ng expenses; their car expenses; travel- 
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ling expenses; entertainment expenses; and 
business promotion expenses (this has 
covered everything from flowers for 
widows to bribes). But the farmer leads 
the field no matter how you look at it.. 

Any taxpayer who operates his business 
from his home is permitted to charge off 
part of his household costs as business 
expenses. If he has an office in his base- 
ment, or attached to his house, he will 
be allowed a percentage of his costs of 
heat, light, repairs, mortgage interest, 
taxes, etc. The farmer is entitled to all of 
these, and more. 

He is allowed all of his mortgage inter- 
est and taxes. No part of these need be 
allocated to the cost of his own living 
space. Not even the vote-conscious back 
benchers argue that a farmer earns income 
from the use of his bedrooms or privy; 
he is simply being given a special break 
that the rest of us may not have. 

The farmer is arbitrarily considered to 
use at least 25% of his home for business 
purposes, and is therefore allowed at least 
25% of the other operating expenses. 
The city businessman has a fight on his 
hands every year to establish the percent- 
age he may claim, and since the number 
of rooms used is the usual measurement 
standard, it is a rare city slicker indeed 
who is allowed 25%. 

In business, fixed assets—machinery, 
equipment, and buildings—are not charged 
off when purchased. The cost is deducted 
over a period of years by means of de- 
preciation allowances. The system of de- 
preciation introduced into Canadian law 
in 1948 has been :praised as a realistic 
recognition of the facts of inflationary 
post-war life. The businessman must pay 
tax on profits he may make on the sale 
of these assets, but he is also allowed 
to write off any losses he may suffer on 
them. It’s a fairly complicated system. 

The farmer is excused from using this 
method if he chooses to be; and 90% 
of them do choose to be. He may carry 
on with the old-fashioned “straight line 
method”, deducting the same percentage 
of the cost each year. Although he will 
get smaller allowances in the earlier years, 
he can eventually recover all of his cost. 
There are no taxes on any profits he may 
make, nor any write-off of losses. To 
avoid possible losses on sale, the farmer 
simply lets the equipment sit around the 
barn yard until it has been completely 
written off. His system is a lot easier to 


follow, and to account for. Farmers almost 
never need public accountants to look after 
their records. 

The depreciation advantages carry on 
to the second generation. If Mr. C. Slicker 
sells his hardware store to his son, the boy 
must use his father’s costs for depreciation 
purposes. They cannot make their own 
deal. No matter what the son actually 
pays the father for the business, he can- 
not claim depreciation on more than the 
father’s costs. 

As you might expect by now, farmers 
are not affected by this ruling. A farmer 
may sell to his sons at any price he 
chooses and they will be allowed to de- 
preciate their cost in full. This break 
alone is worth thousands of dollars a year 
in escaped taxes. 

Despite the best laid plans of business- 
men, sometimes the year’s operations pro- 
duce a loss. When this happens, every 
business operator is allowed to recover 
the amounts of his losses from the profits 
of his following years. Fair enough. The 
farmer may do this too. But the tiller 
of the soil goes one step further. Follow 
this closely or you won't believe it. 

After the farmer has recovered all of 
his losses, he may elect to average his 
income. This means exactly what it says, 
and is perhaps the outstanding example 
of how far we have come from “taxation 
according to ability to pay”. By this gim- 
mick of gimmicks the farmer eliminates 
all those nasty high-profit, high-tax-rate 
years, and pays his taxes on his average 
income for a five year period. And to 
make it easier still, he may take five out 
of six years and eliminate a no-tax year. 
Every five years the farmer evens out 
the profits of the period and gets a refund 
of any taxes he may have paid on higher- 
than-usual profits. 

The reason for this extraordinary gift 
to the farmer is that his business is sub- 
ject to the vagaries of the weather and 
that several poor years could be followed 
by an extremely good crop. A sound 
reason actually; but it is not extended to 
farm implement dealers, food processors, 
retail stores in rural areas, nor anyone 
else who might be similarly affected. 

Enough of the farmer. There are others 
who cheerfully accept donations from the 
rest of us. If you work for a manufactur- 
ing company and have to move tempor- 
arily to another town, you either pay 
your own expenses or argue it out with 
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your employer. If you work for a con- 
struction company, and are moved, the 
tax department will bear part of the costs. 
Preachers are almost as well off as 
farmers. 

Have you dependent children? Gener- 
ously, the Act defines a dependent child 
as one with less than $950 income. If 
your child is a nurse-in-training, you may 
ignore her income from that source in 
calculating the $950. You say your child 
is a doctor-, teacher-, preacher-, or atomic 
physicist-in-training; tough luck. The 
special break is only for nurses. 

All of these benefits and the marvelous- 
ly complicated corporation provisions are 
contained in rulings and obscure sections 
of the Income Tax Act. They are designed 
for one job—to reduce taxes. Often the 
recipients are industries or trades the 
government wants to encourage, but there 
are many where little more than practical 
political principles rule. 

The tax sections regarding special cor- 
porations are so complicated that only an 
expert can determine what they allow, 
never mind trying to figure out how much 
the numb taxpayers are donating to the 
happy shareholders. 

As we noticed, mines are exempt entire- 
ly for three years. 

Co-operatives get a similar vacation 
from Income Taxes. (Because so many co- 
op members are farmers?) 

Privately owned public utility com- 
panies are given a lower tax rate on the 
main part of their income. An ingenious 
formula splits their operating from their 
non-operating profits (sale of gas, elec- 
tricity, etc., vs sale of stoves, water- 
heaters, etc.) and drops the rates on the 
operating profits 2%. If you think a 2% 
reduction isn’t much, ask any corporation 
treasurer. 

Nowadays, governments are expected 
to help business. Handouts and subsidies 
flow out of Ottawa like water down the 
Seaway. Hiding assistance in the Income 
Tax Act does save the government from 
all of those distasteful arguments in the 
House each year about how much and to 
whom and why. Since it is almost impos- 
sible to calculate the benefits gained from 
special Income Tax legislation, it is almost 
impossible to criticize the government for 
doing too much or too little. 

Hiding hand-outs can get silly. The 
complex rules for determination of pro- 
vincial tax credits are due to the neces- 
sity for hiding federal allowances to the 
province of Quebec. The many amend- 
ments which were needed to set this up 
simply allowed the province to collect 
taxes directly from the companies con- 
cerned instead of passing the dollars 
through Ottawa. What nobody realized 
at the time was that the federal officials 
were allowing the companies four or five 
times as much as the province was col- 
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lecting. This sounds like a good deal, but 
you had to operate in Quebec to get it 
Fair? 

How do you get in on this? The Income 
Tax Acts are no different from any othe: 
laws in. the way in which they are amend 
ed or instituted. Almost every law passe: 
by any legislature these days is prepared 
at the request, advice, or urging of som 
organized group. Farmer’s groups, labo: 
unions, manufacturers associations, every 
body wants easier tax assessments. Som: 
of them have been successful. 

But there are at least two bodies wh 
study Income Taxes without any specia! 
axe to grind. They are such rarities thai 
they deserve special mention. 

The Canadian Tax Foundation was 
formed several years ago by the Canadian 
Bar Association and the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants. It studies 
all forms of taxation, but its widest influ- 
ence is felt through its well-conceived 
annual Income Tax recommendations. It 
has, however, been singularly silent on 
this question of special exemptions. Per- 
haps the professionals feel that the trend 
cannot be bucked, and unequal taxes are 
with us to stay. 

Another excellent annual review is 
made by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. Rarely does the special interest 
of its members interfere with the normally 
impartial recommendations. A search for 
business-like government seems to be this 
organization’s policy. 

On the other hand the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture campaigns con- 
stantly for lower taxes for farmers, both 
collectively and individually. Besides the 
many special sections of the Act we have 
looked at, the Federation can take credit 
for the tax department’s _ traditional 
gentle treatment of farmers. 

The United States Internal Revenue 
authorities are right now working on a 
wholesale revision of their code and law 
trying to eliminate similar inequities there. 
And a few weeks ago the Canadian 
Deputy Minister hinted that he felt the 
time had now come for a long hard look 
at our own provisions. This is a hot 
subject, and will have a tough time pass- 
ing the House. 

In order to avoid any hint of perso 
bias, I must also mention another gro''p 
which receives special treament under te 
Act. Authors are allowed to spread th ‘ir 
profits (hah!) from writing over one, tv 9, 
or three years. In practise there are 0 
few profitable books written in Cana: a, 
and so few taxable writers, that the s -- 


tion cannot affect the national rever ‘e 
seriously. 

Besides, I have this mystery story | 
just might sell some day and I’m no mn 
to bite the hand that comes bearing a 1.x 
reduction. I may be crazy (anybody 1 


this business is}/but I’m not stupid. 
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As a Trading Nation 
Canada Is in Trouble 


It’s NO NEWS to anyone that as a trading 
nation Canada is in trouble. We buy more 
than we sell. Superficially, it’s as simple 
as that. 

But like many another glib and facile 
explanation, this one hides more than it 
reveals. It’s perfectly true that if we ex- 
ported more and/or imported less we 
could expect our position to improve. We 
could expect to free ourselves from our 
dependence upon a constant influx of in- 
vestment capital to take up the slack be- 
‘ween what we earn and what we spend. 

However, as the following articles show, 
wir trade deficit is not all of a piece. 
anada’s deficit on actual merchandise 

small in relation to the overall deficit 
n current account for 1959. It takes up, 
in fact, only about 25 per cent of the total 

‘ficit. The remainder of the deficit is in 

nvisible” or non-merchandise items. This 

the core of our present troubles. 

We have, in effect, boxed ourselves in. 

e imported foreign capital after the 

ir in a headlong rush to develop our 

‘tractive primary and secondary indus- 

es on the assumption that the money we 

‘rrowed, being productively employed. 
uld soon give us new exports with 
ich to earn money in new markets to 
y off our debts. It hasn’t worked. 
Instead, we have seen non-merchandise 
ance of payments turn from a modest 
plus of $19 million in 1948 to a deficit 
$116 million in 1949; $385 million in 
53; $638 million in 1956 and finally to 
074 million in 1959. Thus, not only 
‘ our greed for foreign investment capi- 

not produced a merchandise trading 
rplus, it has also saddled us with tower- 
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ing fixed payments for years to come. 
Last year, interest and dividend payments 
alone to foreign investors totalled $486 
million. 

To illustrate further the magnitude of 
the failure of this policy, it is necessary 
only to recall that for many years it was 
considered axiomatic that Canada would 
have a substantial current account sur- 
plus with overseas countries. This would 
balance, or largely offset. the deficit with 
the U.S. Before the war, current receipts 
from overseas countries exceeded pay- 
ments, on the average, by about one-third. 
In 1953, this surplus was $461 million. It 
declined every year since and last year. 
for the first time. we recorded a current 
account deficit on overseas trade. This 
is the handicap we carry into the ’60s. 

It is a handicap to trouble the most 
complacent when viewed in the perspec- 
tive of the advantages we enjoyed in the 
50s and the challenges we face in the 60s. 

In the last decade there was strong de- 
mand for Canada’s staple exports— 
especially minerals—as well as a plentiful 
supply of investment capital in relation 
to the number of world investment op- 
portunities. All this has changed. We are 
in a buyer’s market. 

J. E. Coyne. Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, recently pointed out, in his 
annual report, some of the difficulties we 
face in the ’60s. Discussing Canada’s cur- 
rent account deficit with overseas coun- 
tries, Coyne said: 

“The success of overseas exporters in 
the North American market cannot be 
attributed to any single factor but one of 
the most important has undoubtedly been 


the maturing of the post-war recovery 
of these countries and their success in re- 
ducing the internal pressures of excess de- 
mand, thereby releasing goods for export. 
Goods have become available more 
promptly and in larger quantities. and 
they have been vigorously marketed. In 
addition. an important part seems to have 
been played by the high standards of 
quality, style and design which have been 
incorporated in many of the products of 
the overseas countries, and by the diversi- 
fication of tastes on this continent.” 

This. of course. is only half the story— 
the reason we import instead of “Buy 
Canadian”. The other half is what we ex- 
port. How Canada will fare at the hands 
of the “Outer Seven” and, more particu- 
larly, the “Inner Six.” is still an open 
question. In the long run—25 years or 
so from now—we may well come out on 
top. In the meantime it could well be 
sticky. As Coyne said, the “common mar- 
ket” countries “are in the process of de- 
termining the level of their common tarift 
and the nature of their common agricul- 
tural policy. which are matters of vital 
concern to Canada...” 

Still. if the problems are knotty, the 
challenges are invigorating. As Coyne 
pointed out quite clearly, the answer. 
basically. is that we must start living 
within our means. This, he says, we can 
do. He does not say either how ‘we are to 
be brought to realize the necessity of liv- 
ing within our means, or, failing that. how 
we may be compelled to live within our 


means. 
This is obviously a political question. 
It demands an answer. 
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What the Future Will Bring 


SINCE THE LUSH DAYS of the 1920’s Can- 
ada’s commodity trade has_ increased 
about two and one-half times in volume 
while the population has not yet doubled. 
For close to four decades our exports 
have been roughly from 15 to 20 per 
cent of our Gross National Product and 
generally close to the higher figure. 

But of the ten major items of export 
back in the late twenties, only five re- 
main in top dollar spots these days. These 
are wheat. newsprint, lumber, woodpulp 
and copper, either in primary or semi- 
fabricated state. This latter has run in 
eighth place almost consistently for more 
than a generation. 

What exports have fallen low? Wheat 
flour has dropped almost to 20th place. 
Passenger autos, which ran sixth before 
the great depression, were down to 20th 
early this decade but now are almost dis- 
appearing. Cheese, a number seven ex- 
port. is also well down now on the list. 
Whisky has dropped from ninth place to 
around 17th. Undressed fur skins cur- 
rently run around 30th. 

What exports have come in to take 
the places of the losers? Uranium ores 
and concentrates have crept in quickly to 
take the number four spot—for the pres- 
ent. Other metals and ores have been the 
chief gainers: aluminum, nickel, and iron 
ore. The number ten slot has varied lately. 
In 1958 it was aircraft minus engines; 
last year it was fish and fish products. 

During these same years the USS. 
moved up fast as a main purchaser of 
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our exports. In 1929, about 44 per cent 
of our exports went south of the border; 
in 1959, the amount was 62 per cent. The 
figures have jumped about a bit but the 
general direction is exceedingly clear. In 
1929, 25 per cent of our exports went to 
the U.K.; by last year this was down to 
15 per cent. This means that our exports 
to the rest of the world dropped one- 
third. We are now serving a shrinking 
percentage of markets. 

In imports, the U.S. percentage hasn’t 
changed drastically since the roaring 
twenties, being close to 70 per cent most 
of the time. The U.K. share has dropped 
from 15 per cent to 10 per cent, though 
there is a fair amount of variation in the 
yearly figures. Our imports from the rest 
of the world have gone up. This develop- 
ment over the years has created a new 
situation in Canada: last year, for the first 
time in decades, we bought more from 
outside countries (i.e. other than the US. 
and the U.K.) than we sold to those same 
places. 

Another interesting way to look over 
our commodity trade these past decades 
is to check imports and exports by degree 
of manufacturing involved. Back in the 
late twenties, 38.5 per cent of our exports 
were fully or chiefly manufactured. This 
percentage went up during the depression 
years and in the war and postwar period 
but soon slid back to the old level. Even 
though these figures are admittedly not 
strictly accurate, it appears we have made 
no gains in the amount of fully manu- 


factured goods we export. We have, how- 
ever, made some gains in the partially 
manufactured class. This has about 
doubled in value, going from some 15 
per cent to around 30 per cent, but partial 
manufacture can mean very little factory 
processing. The third category, that of 
raw materials, has obviously dropped dur- 
ing these same years. It has gone from 
close to 50 per cent to 35 per cent, though 
the latter is now higher than it was in all 
of the °50s. 

Using this classification, how have we 
done with our imports? In the fully or 
chiefly manufactured, we have jumped 
from the 65 per cent to the more than 
75 per cent group. Our imports of raw 
materials have dropped from some 25 
per cent to around 18 per cent and the 
partially manufactured have dropped from 
near 10 per cent to five per cent. 

This is our position today. Where do we 
go in the next five years? 

When the Gordon Commission was pre- 
dicting Canada’s future several years back 
they estimated that the U.S. would be- 
come increasingly important to us. Pro- 
jections showed that our exports there 
would amount to 68 per cent of total ex- 
ports by 1980 while those to the U.K. 
would drop to under 14 per cent. The 
balance of the world would also receive 
less of our goods. 

The dollar total of exports would con- 
tinue to grow, according to the Gordon 
predictions. The number one posit‘on 
would be taken by petroleum and petro- 











LEADING EXPORTS 
Rankin Rank in Rank in Rank in 

1926-29 1951-56 1958 1951-54 1926-29 1958 1926-29 

1. Wheat.... 2 2 Newsprint paper. . Nowe e 2 Newsprint paper........... 2 

2. Newsprint paper. . 1 1 NMR ib byw nee ais Shas 1 A ee er ee 1 

3. Wheat flour... = 9 18 Planks and boards......... 4 | Planks and boards......... 4 

4. Planks and boards 3 3 Wood pulp............... $s -] oo, Ee 5 

5. Wood pulp..... ene tete Sete ok 4 4 | Nickel, primary and semi-fab. 13 | Uranium ores and concentrates 

6. Autos (passenger).............. 20 < e Alum., “ 3 5 a Bi 23 Alum., primary and semi-fab. 23 
fo ee OS TELE ee 11 Nickel, “ <4 Oren 13 

8. Copper, primary and semi-fab.. 8 8 Copper, primary and semi- fab. 8 Copper, “ ¥ ey 8 

Se PIE Sn Marte ee 13 17 Wividt Nour... scs5 5. 3 Aircraft and parts (no engines) 
10. Fur skins, uncressed............ 28 31 | Asbestos, unmanufactured... 20 lron ore 
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EXPORTS BY AREAS 
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leum products, with all of it going to the far); clothing, personal furnishings, tex- them as we now have), and the economic 1 | 
U.S. The next would be newsprint, then tile and leather materials; foods; motor challenge of communism. However, as we ie | 
aluminum and its products, followed by vehicles; petroleum and products; basic now see events, it is these latter factors 
agricultural and animal products (outside chemicals; furniture, household appliances which will be the strong determinants 
of wheat and wheat flour), woodpulp, and household electronic equipment; air- of our immediate trading future and even 





lumber, chemicals, iron ore, wheat and _— craft and engines. beyond that period. 
wheat flour and nickel. If this is the trend, then the future What problems will these factors bring? 
Imports would also grow, but not quite commodity trade of Canada doesn’t sound One broad overall problem concerns the 


as fast as exports, so our trade deficit too appealing. Of course, what the Gor- question of long range credits. Many | | 
would disappear by 1980. The U.S. would don people were doing was extending pat- foreign buyers want longer term credits 
send us over 75 per cent of our imports, terns of the last years into the unknown than most individual manufacturers can 
the U.K. just under 10 per cent and the _ years, as well as trying to figure out what give them. Other large manufacturing | | 
rest of the world would be chopped down might happen to change these trends. nations have government aid in this mat- 
io under 15 per cent. Major items would They did see, but only vaguely, the start ter. Orders have been lost by Canadians 
be machinery and equipment (biggest by of a trading bloc in Europe (not two of because they could not offer longer pay- 
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The Deficit We Cannot See | 


THE BIGGEST AND MOST insidious com- 
ponent of Canada’s dangerous trade 
imbalance is, in a sense, invisible. 
Technically, it is known as the net 
deficit on non-merchandise _ trans- 
actions on balance of payments cur- 
rent account. In more prosaic terms 
it represents the amount of money 
Canada did not generate internally 
to cover such things as interest pay- 
ments on money already borrowed, 
travel abroad, shipping and so on. 

Last year, for example, Canada’s 
balance of payments on merchandise 
trade showed a net deficit of $386 
million. At the same time, however, 
the balance for non-merchandise 
transactions — the “invisible” com- 
ponent of Canada’s trade — showed 
a net deficit of $1,074 million, made 
up largely of dividend and debt serv- 
ice charges. As a result, the total cur- 
rent account balance scored a record 
deficit of $1,460 million, or just about 
$35 million more than the preceding 
record of $1,424 million set in 1957. 

What makes this component of 
Canada’s unfavorable balance’ of 
trade so insidious is that it feeds on 
itself. When a Canadian municipality 
or junior government borrows in a 
foreign market, for example, it com- 
mits a certain number of Canadian 
dollars to servicing that debt. And 
if. as often happens, the borrowed 
money is not as productive of new 
capital as had been expected. the 
foreign borrowing represents a_ net 
drain on Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments. This is a condition most pre- 
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valent, perhaps, in municipal borrow- 
ing. The ultimate waste occurs when 
money is borrowed to service previ- 
ously incurred obligations. 

Because the non-merchandise side 
of the current accounts ledger tends 
to feed on itself, it also develops its 
own rigidities. Thus, while total trade 
deficits have gone up and down since 
1953—reaching a peak of $842.3 mil- 
lion in 1956—the unfavorable bal- 
ance on  non-merchandise _ trans- 
actions has risen steadily from $325 
million in 1952 to $1,074 million in 
1959. 

Because of the seemingly inflexible 
nature of some of the main compon- 
ents of this non-trade deficit, such as 
net payments on travel expenditures, 
interest and dividends, and freight 
and shipping—there are some grounds 
for arguing that the non-merchandise 
part of the current account will con- 
tinue to grow in the years ahead. 

Even assuming that the gap be- 
tween merchandise exports and im- 
ports narrows this year, this could 
mean that capital inflows would not 
be sufficient to cover the total cur- 
rent deficit. 

It is an axiom of international 
trade that total receipts and expendi- 
tures on international account must 
balance. If they don’t, pressure is 
brought on the Canadian dollar and 
it falls. Hence, such a situation could 
conceivably bring the Canadian dol- 
lar closer to parity with the U.S. 
dollar. 

While the international balance of 


payments reflects transactions with 
all countries, only the Canadian dol- 
lar and the U.S. dollar are allowed 
to swing free. So any adverse effect 
on the Canadian dollar from an un- 
favorable balance on total trans- 
actions would be reflected in its re- 
lationship to the U.S. dollar. 

What are the prospects for export 
trade in 1960? Will the import bal- 
ance on commodity trade narrow? 
Just how inflexible are some of the 
components of the non-merchandise 
account? And will capital inflows, 
particularly from the U.S., increase 
this year? 

When gold production, official con- 
tributions and mutual aid are ex- 
cluded from the current account, an 
increase of “invisible” items is shown 
of 90 percent—from $502 million to 
$956 million—since 1950. These 
deficits have varied from 150 per 
cent of the current deficit in 1950 
to 56 per cent in 1956. 

The increases shown by some of 
the components of the non-trade 
deficit are even more striking. From 
1953 to 1958 (which was down on 
1957) net payments on interest and 
dividends widened 75 percent, from 
$239 million to $420 million. 

For decades, net payments of in- 
terest and dividends have been the 
leading group of net current pay- 
ments with the exception of a few 
recent years. In 1958, the deficit on 
income account of $420 million con- 
stituted about 46 per cent of the net 
deficit on non-merchandise | trans- 





Current 


\ccount and Non-Merchandise Deficit, 1950-59 


(Million $ —deficit or net payments; -++-surplus or net receipts) 


Current Mchse. “Non-mchse. Mutual Aid Int. and 
acct. bal. bal. bal. and for aid divs. Shipping Travel 
Sere 34 + 10 — 502 — § — 384 —17 + 58 
.. Fae 517 — 147 —511 — 9 — 335 — 3 — 6 
| i ra + 164 +489 —459 —16 — 268 + 8 — 66 
7. Sree 44 — 58 — 504 —25 — 239 — 56 — 63 
_ see ee 432 + 13 — 589 —11 —276 —43 — 84 
AOS os cine ores 698 —211 — 569 —24 — 323 —17 —121 
ere 366 —728 —758 — 30 — 381 —45 —16]1 
. ree 424 — 579 —955 —37 — 433 —70 —162 
ee 1,085 —170 —956 — 50 —420 — 59 — 193 
a ae 1,460 — 386 —486 —95 —192 
“Excluding gold production available for export amounting to $/63 million in 1950; $150 million in 1951; 
$/50 in 1952; $144 in 1953; $155 in 1954; $155 million in 1955; $150 in 1956; $147 in 1957, and $160 million 
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ctions. 

In the first three quarters*of 1959, 
nterest receipts increased slightly, but 
sayments gained even more, reflect- 
ag new borrowing by junior govern- 
nents, general shift in holdings, and 
he debt conversion of 1958. Pay- 
nents may be expected to grow more 
n 1960. The gain in dividend pay- 
nents took the form of remittances 
oy Canadian subsidiaries to parent 
-ompanies, particularly in the U.S. 

While there is a substantial lag in 
the rise of such dividend payments 
from foreign subsidiaries because of 
the time it takes to reach maturity 
and the policy of reinvestment dur- 
ing expansion periods, some of these 
Canadian enterprises are nearing the 
pay-out period. Nesbitt, Thomson’s 
index of dividend payments has risen 
6 per cent between last September 
and February of this year. 

The deficit on shipping expendi- 
tures has also widened since 1950, 
although there is some tendency for 
this component to fall in a recession, 
and costs enter into the picture. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1957 net payments 
increased from $17 million to $70 
million. There was a moderate re- 
duction in 1958. In nine months of 
1959, these payments gained consider- 
ably. 

Perhaps most striking of all has 
been the sharp upward climb in the 
unfavorable balance on travel ac- 
count. From a surplus of $58 million 
in 1950 this account has shown in- 
creasing deficits in nearly every year 
io net payments of $193 million in 
1958. Total expenditure of Canadians 
abroad in 1958 was more than twice 
is high as in 1950. This trend ap- 
pears to be continuing. 

As might be expected, there doesn’t 
ippear to be any sign of a lessening 
n capital inflows from the United 
tates to pay for our collective high- 
iving. Borrowing in the U.S. by 

inior governments continues. In 
ebruary, bond issues payable in 
\merican funds totalled $78,855,000 
ompared with $1,732,000 in the 
ime month of 1959. However, such 

rrowing is very sensitive to interest 
te changes between the two coun- 


The other items in the non-mer- 
1andise account have a more or 
-ss cyclical—or cause and effect— 
ittern which follows the trade trend. 
diminution of imports, for example, 
suld cut down on net payments for 
eight and shipping. Travel abroad 
» doubt has been stimulated by the 
gh premium on the Canadian dol- 
r; if this lessened, the travel deficit 
‘ight narrow. 
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1926-29 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 1954 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 | 


26.3 31.5 32.4 35.2 


27 .4 





Raw materials 46.7 32.2 30.5 
Partially 
manufactured 14.8 25.0 24.9 30.6 32.6 35.4 32:4 30:7 27:4 | 
Fully or | 
chiefly manuf. 38.5 42.8 47.9 38.9 39:8 38:5 36.1. 36.9 37:4 
ment plans to would-be purchasers. James few years, into a much more difficult 


Muir. president of the Royal Bank, has 
long urged formation of a consortium to 
cover this vital aspect of foreign trading 
but little has yet happened. 

The second broad problem concerns 
our overall trade balance with the U.S. 
In only one year in this century—1945— 
did we have an export surplus with that 
country—and it was for a trifling $25 
million. We have had to seek out surpluses 
with other lands, notably the U.K. This 
makes for more difficult trading relations 
with other countries since many do not 
want to continue to be for ever buying 
more from us than they sell to us. Latest 
facts even show this situation changing. 
thus creating new trading deficits for us. 

A third problem, of course, is the ques- 
tion of our high-cost economy. We have 
one certainly, but few have examined all 
the ramifications of this or presented any 
solution which went beyond the suggestion 
to halt wage increases or even cut wages. 
Actually, with the growing number of 
white-collar workers and management men, 
the problem is no longer a simple one. 

The trading blocs of Europe pose a new 
problem. If the European Economic Com- 
munity—the inner six—and the European 
Free Trade Association—the outer seven 
—patch up their differences so that trade 
with North America is not hurt, we shall 
be lucky indeed. 

In the free trade group. practically all 
our trade is with the U.K. and this will 
not be hurt by relationships within the 
seven. But we also have a big chunk of 
trade with France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands and here we 
stand on very uncertain soil. In the last 
few years. these countries have shown 
great economic growth and have be- 
come major exporters. The slow-cooking 
agreements may turn Europe, within a 





trading area. 

The influence of the Soviet economic 
offensive on our trade is probably the 
most important challenge we face in the 
coming years. Already we have felt more 
than a pinch in lumber sales as well as 
those of aluminum. In the coming years 
that pinch could become a grip of iron. 

A great many of our exports, as we have 
seen, are in the raw or partially manu- 
factured state. For years wheat, copper. 
lumber, newsprint paper and woodpulp 
have been among the leaders. In the last 
few years the big dollar groups coming up 
have been aluminum, nickel, uranium and 
iron ore. It is precisely in many of these 
items that we face the sharpest compe- 
tition from the Soviet bloc. Of course great 
quantities of these primary products go 
to the U.S. and Soviet inroads there do 
not threaten us. But, a big and growing 
percentage already do go (or could go) 
to places where our future is not that cer- 
tain. 

The various commodities which made 
us a great trading nation, big in the world 
despite our small population, may now 
turn out to be our crippling commodities. 

Our position as a wheat trader, for ex- 
ample, is not as secure as it once. was. 
This is nothing new. More nations have 
become exporters than in previous years. 
The Soviet Union is among them. The 
Soviet wheat crop has been growing enor- 
mously in the last few years. For example, 
their increase in production between 1957 
and 1958 was greater than our total crop 
in 1958. Within a few years there may 
be great surpluses available for export, 
particularly if the Russian standard of 
living continues to increase and bread be- 
comes less and less of a staple food. What 
more natural place for wheat exports 
than Western Europe, where a great deal 
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1926-29 1936-39 1946-49 1951-54 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Fiscal Years 


Raw material 25.2 28.3 25.9 20.9 19.4. 98-54 17-5 7-9 
Partially 
manufactured 9.4 9.5 6.8 5.8 570° °S.2> 3:4 3.4 
Fully or 
chiefly manuf. 65.4 62.2 67 .3 Tae 75°56 76:4 FEN F628 
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Imports from the United States in 
1959 dropped five per cent to 68 
per cent, while imports from the 
rest of the world rose the same 
amount to 32 per cent. From 1952 
to 1957, the percentage imported 
from the U.S. has held around 70 
per cent. This swing is significant 
because it narrows the balance of 
trade which traditionally runs in 
Canada’s favor. 

The U.S. import balance on com- 
modity trade in 1959 was $625,300,- 
000, half the postwar high attained 
in 1956. In the fourth quarter last 
year, imports from the U.K. rose 13.4 
percent. For the year as a whole the 
export balance with that country was 
cut $53,700,000 to $200,600,000. 

Regionally, there were some note- 
worthy changes in 1959. To the 
European area, exports were down 
$70 million for Germany; $1.6 mil- 
lion for France, and $3.6 million 
for Switzerland. They were higher to 
Poland and Sweden. The drop in 
exports to Germany was due almost 
entirely to a $66 million total re- 
corded for aircraft and parts in 1958. 
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In the Commonwealth outside the 
United Kingdom, gains were re- 
corded for Australia, South Africa, 
Pakistan, Hong Kong, Malta, and 
Ghana. Exports were lower in 1959 
to India, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

The West Indies Federation 
showed good gains. The West Indies 
market has grown from a_ pre-war 
total of about $71 million to well 
over $400 million in 1958. In 1959, 
countries of the Federation exported 
$40.1 million against $35.8 million 
in 1958. 

Trade with Japan has made sen- 
sational gains. Since 1955, exports 
have zoomed 53 per cent to $139.8 
million last year. Japan purchased 
$70 million in wheat, more than any 
other country but the U.K. 

Exports to the Commonwealth as 
a whole rose slightly in 1959. The 
$25 million drop in exports to India 
was not due to declines in com- 
mercial shipments, but to aid under 
the Colombo Plan. The total export 
picture for this area is quite prom- 
ising. 





of our wheat is now sold. 

In lumber, we already know that Britain 
buys more from the Soviet Union now 
than she does from Canada. It’s a matter 
of price and delivery. Russia also allows 
lower prices on all deliveries made dur- 
ing a year, if at any time for any reason, 
prices fall during the year. There is to 
be no slowdown in lumber production in 
the Soviet Union. The current seven year 
plan calls for a 38 per cent increase in 
sawn lumber by 1955. 

In base metals, we sell about 40 per 
cent of our aluminum, one-third of our 
nickel and half of our copper, lead and 
zinc to the U.K. and western Europe. 
Russian aluminum sales to the U.K. a 
year back forced world prices down for a 
time. Within a few years, all our base 
metals sales might be in difficulty in 
Europe. The Soviet seven year plan calls 
for 180 per cent increase in the output 


Union will throw huge quantities of Can- 
ada’s traditional exports on world markets. 
However, the fact remains that there have 
already been disruptions of our sales in 
some materials and there could be many 
more in the future. Canada is the nation 
which would suffer the most from a Com- 
munist trade offensive. 

Never in the past have we faced so many 
commodity trade problems (or opportuni- 
ties) as we do today. Never has their 
solution been as urgent as now. If we cin 
come to see these problems in terms of 
our own survival and work out. the 
answers then our trade future is bright. 

If not, it could be exceedingly dim. 
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of aluminum, a 90 per cent increase in 
nickel, as well as large increases in other 
metals. 

There are big increases slated for paper 
and newsprint production in the Soviet 
Union, too, over the next few years but 
it is unlikely that our major competition 
will come from there. Far more important 
is the growing use of hardwood as well 
as substitute wood fibres in paper mak- ; 
ing. Most of that is going on in the U.S., of ] 
our major customer. fon TESS 

There is no guarantee that the Soviet Coyne: His question demands an answ.'. 
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in the life of the office worker... 


Throughout Canada, hundreds of thousands of men and — 
women are working in the offices of industry and government, 
universities and hospitals, lawyers and doctors, banks and 
insurance companies —everywhere. 

Recording, planning, co-ordinating, and controlling the oper- 
ations of business, these “white collar” workers are doing work 
which has increased in complexity, volume and importance as 
Canada has come of age as a major industrial nation. The 
modern office is the “nerve centre” of business. 

There have been a great many changes in the office since 1910, 
the year Stelco was incorporated. It is much more efficient 
because of the great improvements made in office equipment 
and machines, in communication services, in business methods 
and organization, and particularly because of the greater skills 
developed by the office worker. The office is a better working 
place because of better lighting, heating, ventilation, and 
furniture. 

Now celebrating its fiftieth year of service to Canadians, Stelco 
is proud that its steel has contributed to these changes in the 
office and welcomes the opportunity to pay tribute to the men 
and women who do Canada’s office work. 





PIPE MILL AT McMASTER WORKS, CONTRECOEUR, P.Q. 


This new $10 million continuous weld pipe mill is Stelco’s first unit at 
McMaster Works, Contrecoeur, P.Q. Production at the mill began in 
September, 1959. Pipe of high quality, +,” to 4” in diameter, is prod uced 
here for shipment to customers across Canada. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Executive Offices: Hamilton and Montreal 
Plants: Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, Brantford, Gananoque, Lachine, Contrecoeur. 


Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Vancouver. J. C. Pratt & Co., Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld. 
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Magnetic memory stripes on forms 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
PUTS ONE ADVANCED TECHNIQUE AFTER 
ANOTHER TO WORK FOR YOU 


Printed circuits 


Here’s a look at the major advantages that make Burroughs F-4200 Electronic Accounting 
Machine the most advanced of its kind—one that will work for you as no other of its size and 
price can: PRINTED CIRCUITS that give you reliability in compact form, an example of the 
F-4200’s advanced electronic techniques perfected during Burroughs research on ultra 
sophisticated defense projects (computers for Atlas, SAGE, etc.). AN ABILITY TO “READ” 
—from data stored on thin magnetic stripes on the back of ledger cards—vital instructions 
and information like old balance and account number. INTERCHANGEABLE CONTROL 
PANELS that afford you unlimited programming capacity (and can be readily interchanged by 
your own operators). COMPLETE OPERATOR COMMUNICATION SIGNALS—specific identifi- 
cation of information needed to handle special situations. Burroughs—TM 


OPTIONAL: Burroughs 
Automatic Reader operates 
with the F-4200 to simplify & 
accounting still further! It B Burroughs 
Sehamatitelly runs trial urroughs a 
balances, transfers balances 
to new forms, posts fixed 





items. For detailed informa- “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
tion—and for results—call 

our nearby branch today. Or (If you are interested in discussing a professional sales 

write Burroughs Adding career representing the most complete line of data process- 
Machine of Canada, Limited. ing equipment available in Canada, you shouldy address 
Factory at Windsor, Ontario. inquiries to Mr. J. L. Rapmund, General Manager, Toronto.) 
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ON ApRIL 21, the fourth largest country in 
the world will get a new capital. The Day 
of Tiradentes (named for a revolutionary 
hero who occasionally pulled teeth) will 
see Brazil’s capital move from Rio de 
‘:neiro to Brasilia. 
Now sprouting from the red earth of 
ihe central plateau, Brasilia will be only 
25% complete by moving day. From the 
it looks like a bird with sweptback 
ngs, as befit the times. Construction is 
'w confined to the body, head and only 
one wing, allowing critics to chortle that 
('e $60,000,000 project will never get off 
» ground. 
In the 1700s, the bandeirantes or pio- 
‘rs dreamed of a capital in the hinter- 
d, and even provided for it in the 
istitution. When construction finally be- 
n three years ago, the site housed only 
ir people and 50 cattle. Today Brasilia 
10 longer a dream, but a reality. How- 
r, aside from the gleaming white apart- 
’ nt houses, the Brasilia Palace Hotel 
| the president’s tasteful Dawn Palace, 
the 850 buildings which have been 
¢ npleted are small, and of one or two 
< ores. 
srasilia is still a sprawling frontier 
n, a Yellowknife in the tropics, full 
bustling jeeps and trucks. Far from the 
‘. at stores and duplexes, the business 
ion is a red desert of cup-and-saucer 
litoriums, bony skyscrapers and aquar- 
1-like ministries. Tomorrow, it is ex- 
ted to be the leading tourist attraction 
youth America. 
Until then, Rio de Janeiro has no rival, 
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as even the most enthusiastic Vancouverite 
will admit. “January River” basks on the 
Atlantic at the foot of purple mountains 
which frustrate downtown traffic but fas- 
cinate visitors. Mountains, sea, sand and 
imaginative architecture make it an un- 
forgettable city. 

The view of the city and harbor from 
Corcovado (The Hunchback) is magnifi- 
cent, and one tourist attraction that can- 
not be oversold. A cog railway owned by 
a Toronto firm gets you there in 40 min- 
utes and costs 13c. Or you can drive up 
the 2,300-ft. mountain. 

Sugar Loaf, Rio’s trade mark, offers an 
impressive but less spectacular view. Even 
so, it is worth the long lineup for the 
second of the two cable cars. For variety, 
it is pleasant to go up at dusk, when the 
lights around the 15 miles of curving 
beaches add to Rio’s fascination. 

Hotels line famous Copacabana beach, 
although you may be surprised to find 
their architecture less exotic than Miami 
Beach. Rooms in the best hotels on the 
Atlantic cost $5.80 single and $7.40 double. 
The exchange rate fluctuates quite a bit, 
sometimes by 20% in two weeks. How- 
ever, inflation has made most tourist 
items much cheaper than at home, and 
less expensive than much of Europe. 

Precious and semi-precious stones, alli- 
gator bags, certain ceramics and wood 
carvings are among the good buys. Cotton 
prints selling for $2 a yard are of such 
quality that they are exported to French 
fashion centres. 

Rio’s Botanical 


Gardens have a half- 


by N. A. Macdougall 


Broad, grass and tree-lined Avenida 
bisects the 
of Sao Paulo, 
world’s fastest-growing metropolises. 








Brazil's New Capital 
. An Added Attraction 


business 
one of the 


mile-long avenue of palms, and 100,000 
species, some of unbelievable shapes. 
Equally fascinating is the Tijuca tropical 
forest, whose mountain-side walks, restau- 
rants and waterfalls are within the city. 
You can drive up the mountain or take 
a one-hour, 1%-cent ride on a_ bonde. 
These are small street cars, without sides, 
also owned by the ubiquitous Canadian 
firm which supplies power, gas and tele- 
phone service. During rush hours, people 
swarm, three and four deep, on the run- 
ning boards along the side. 

Other points of interest include the 
Maracana stadium which holds 155,000 
spectators, and has a moat to protect the 
players from the crowds! the zoo, park 
and National Museum at Quinta de Boa 
Vista: and the cliffside drive to the suburb 
of Gavea. 

Food is inexpensive and_ excellent, 
especially all kinds of steaks. Filet mignon 
for two with cocktails and a bottle of 
wine costs $5.50 at a fine restaurant. 
Churassco, grilled filet of beef with 
onions and peppers, and shrimps are de- 
lectable. The local wines are so good they 
shouldn’t need the French names they use. 
Coffee bars are as common as service 
stations here, and businessmen need no 
excuse for a cafezinho. Served in a demi- 
tasse with much sugar, it is less bitter 
than espresso. 

Like Canada, Brazil has vast areas of 
undeveloped territory. Communications 
are poor, and some major centres have 
neither road nor rail connections with 
Rio. However, there is a well-developed 



































































































network of airlines, and these are the best 
way to travel. b 

On an ordinary domestic flight, my 
reply to what I thought was, “Do you 










































want a taxi for two at Salvador?” pro- ti 
duced two martinis at 10 a.m. These é 
were followed by a large cold plate, super- ‘ 
lative soup, filet mignon with four vege- fl 
tables, wine, dessert, coffee and liqueur. “ 
Contrary to Canadian custom, this was f 
served with a table cloth, china and crys- SI 
tal. On several flights each passenger was S 
presented with a small bottle of cham- 0 
pagne. v 

When I sampled other airlines, I dis- fi 
covered this service was confined to 
VARIG Airlines. It was their way of F 
meeting competition. On the Rio-Sao r 
Paulo run, there are seven air lines. “3 

Just one hour by air from Rio is Sao ? 
Paulo, which has wrenched the industrial | 
lead of South America from Argentina. oO 

Beautiful beaches and pastel-tinted buildings are features runes are ne Geet ae — boned 
a. es 5 ig ee oye city of 3,000,000 people as Texans «re 5] 
of Salvador. Like Quebec, there is “upper” and “lower” town. of their state. Sao Paulo reminds you of j 
Chicago, for it has an air of vitality «nd P 
bustle. The air is blackened by numer»us R 
diesel buses which belch dense fun es, h 

as though to prove the city’s manline s. 

The coffee for which the state of | 10 I 
Paulo is noted is exported from San »s. th 
The four-lane highway which conn: ‘ts 

the port with Sao Paulo winds dow: a S. 
2,500-ft. cliff in a marvel of engineer }g. G 
En route, our bus driver thundered to Oo! 
within inches of defenceless cars, t 2n er 
blasted them with his two horns. E en hi 
from the front seat, the cars seemed ab ut j pr 
to disappear under our bumper. When 1¢ Ve 
cars scooted out of the way, our dr er lik 

seemed almost disappointed. 

At the foot of the escarpment and | st cu 
off the road, you can see the huge Cuba 0 re 
hydro-electric plant. It, too, is owned >y sa 
Canada’s 41,000-employee Brazilian Ti T 
Stunning Dawn Palace in new A 


capital is residence of President. 














Light and Power Co. Ltd. Rivers 
th were flowing away from the sea 
e been turned around and pushed over 
t! cliff into this power plant. 

ike Rio, Santos and its sister city of 
S, Vincente have wide sweeping beaches. 

intains supply an impressive backdrop 
fe the rows of modern hotels and apart- 
n ats. Some astute city planner has man- 
ay d to hide the dock area, leaving a 
lo. ely view of the islands in the harbor. 

n off-beat spot which can be visited 
en route to Rio is Salvador (Bahia). Few 
cities can offer such a pleasant drive from 
their airport, under a bamboo arch, past 
long palm-lined beaches and _ attractive 
homes. The lower town, somewhat remi- 
niscent of Quebec City, can be reached 
by elevators, and offers a colorful (if 
odoriferous) market, and dhow-like fishing 
bouts. Elsewhere, the colonial architecture, 
pastel-tinted houses, numerous hills and 
Aunt Jemima costumes give the city a 
unique flavor. Among the exhibits at the 
Nina Rodrigues Museum are dozens of 
weapons used in successful murders. They 
include an ordinary fork and a_ badly 
bent umbrella. Voodoo is practised locally 
and provides interesting exhibits. 

If you're adventurous, you can fly or 
take a boat to Manaus, a rugged trading 
centre 1,000 miles up the Amazon. The 
upstream boat trip takes about eight days 
from Belem, near the mouth of the 
mighty, but muddy river. In such places, 
few people speak English. Brazilians, who 
speak Portuguese, do not understand 
Spanish as I'd expected. However, I had 
only to look perplexed, and people would 
volunteer to help. Only in Britain have I 
found ordinary people so courteous. 

On the Argentinian border are the Igaussu 
Fails, one of the sights of the World. 
They are larger than Niagara and two 
an’ a half miles wide. The roar of the 
2! cataracts can be heard for 16 miles. 
I \.1s told that fish weighing 270 Ib. are 
of! _n caught there. 

s Brazil is in the Southern Hemi- 
sp .re, the seasons are the reverse of ours. 
A summer resort worth visiting is 
Pe >polis, two and a half hours from 
Ri on a winding mountain road. The 
h Quintadinha Hotel is impressive. 

unlike Europe, Brazil is now only 
14 flying hours from New York via 
the only jet service, started recently by 
V. IG Airlines. (VARIG stands for 


<= 


S. «. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio 
G: dense, if anyone is interested.) The 
Olt airline in Brazil, it is owned by the 


em oyees. Although I had flown in jets 
ha a dozen times before, I was unpre- 
pa | for the relative quiet of the Cara- 
ve The Rolls-Royce engines sounded 
lik. listant waterfalls. 

e only trouble with jets is that they 
cul he flying time by seven hours, thus 
re. cing the time you have en route to 
sa\ - pheasant, tournedos and Chateau la 
Blanche, 1949. 
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Fishing in Guanabara Bay at Niteroi in shadow 
of Rio’s Sugar Loaf Mountain, a world landmark, 





New cathedral designed for Brasilia breaks sharply with established designs. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Edwin Copps 


A Distorted Image of Mackenzie King 


HE RECENT CBC television biography of 

e late Prime Minister Mackenzie King 

irred angry reaction on Parliament Hill. 

Liberal MPs were understandably an- 
noyed by the distorted image that was 
broadcast to the country of the man 
whom they still revere as the outstanding 
ieader of their party in recent history. But 
even the Tories, who stood to gain politi- 
cally by the smashing of a Liberal idol, 
were unhappy about the show. Being poli- 
ticians and aspiring statesmen, they were 
shocked that an erstwhile colleague, a man 
who accomplished more in our public life 
than most of them can ever hope to 
achieve, should be posthumously ridiculed 
by an agency of the Canadian Govern- 
ment for no other purpose than to provide 
suitably light entertainment for television 
fans, 

The basic idea of a televised King bio- 
graphy was sound. Canadian taxpayers 
spend some $60,000,000 a year to main- 
tain the CBC network on the theory that 
ii promotes national culture and enlight- 
enment. Most of the money is wasted on 
siiff that promotes only national moron- 
'n; canned U.S. cowboy shows, “cele- 

ty’ parlor games, and outdated Vic- 
lcrlan dramas staged for no_ other 

parent purpose than to provide em- 
f oyment for immigrant British actors. It 
med like a welcome change that the 
CBE planned to devote a couple of hours 
recalling the life and achievements of 


“es 


‘wartime PM greets a Canadi 
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the foremost Canadian statesman of our 
time 

Good though the basic idea might have 
been, its execution was dreadful. The 
impression conveyed to millions of Cana- 
dians by the CBC program was. that 
Mackenzie King was a crackpot, an evil 
genius who somehow managed to trick 
the Canadian voters into installing him in 
the country’s highest elective office for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

His CBC biographers obviously set out 
to: produce a disagreeable portrait of their 
subject. Every old contemporary of King’s 
who harbored the slightest nasty memory 
of the man and every professional wind- 
bag who was willing to sound off with even 
the most trivial criticism, seemed to have 
been summoned before the CBC cameras. 
Thus, there were witnesses to testify that 
King was a bore, that he sweated exces- 
sively, and that his table manners were 
uncouth. Even his old valet was heard 
from, complaining that King was a taste- 
less dresser and did not look like a 
gentleman. 

Besides these personal jibes, obviously 
calculated to make King appear a 
thoroughly dislikable, almost repulsive, 


individual, the CBC biography attacked 
his public figure. The most frequent of the 
CBC character witnesses was that King 
was ruthless in his conduct of the Prime 
Ministership. The two prize examples of 
his ruthlessness were his controversy with 


ian Spitfire pilot. Right, his portrait in Laurier House with the overemphasized crystal ball. 


the erstwhile Governor General, Lord 
Byng, in 1926, and his dismissal of De- 
fence Minister James Ralston, in World 
War II. In both cases, King was por- 
trayed as a megalomaniac who destroyed 
the careers of these two men for no other 
reason than that they disagreed with him. 

The historical facts of the Byng case 
were not stated at all. Byng was an auto- 
cratic Englishman who had been sent out 
to this country to be just a pompous 
figurehead and who had suddenly de- 
veloped the grand idea that he held 
some authority over the elected repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian people. King 
clashed with Byng and discredited him. 
And in doing so, he determined important 
Canadian constitutional rights. But this 
high purpose of King’s was completely 
disregarded by his CBC judges. To them, 
he was just a heartless villain, interested 
only in winning the next election even if 
it meant sacrificing the blameless old 
Governor General in the process. 

Nor was King’s side of the Ralston case 
presented fairly. The CBC version was 
that he heartlessly sacked Ralston when 
the two men disagreed over conscription 
in World War II. The historical record 
shows that King offered to step down 
himself and let Ralston or some other 
pro-conscription minister take over. When 
that offer was declined and there was no 
other way out of the impasse, Ralston’s 
resignation was accepted. 





































































EVERYBODY LIKES CANADIAN “74” SHERRY—CANADA’S LARGEST SELLING 


PREMIUM SHERRY, BY FAR! 
Brights 
fine G 


nation Uj neg 


SINCE 18674 





Write Bright’s Wines, Lachine, Que. 
for your free copy of “Bright & Cheery 
Recipes,’ a meal-planning guidebook! 
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| Canada were performed, not by listeni : 





His CBC biographers also complaine 
repeatedly that Mackenzie King was cok 


| and aloof, that he made few warm pe 


sonal friendships. To them, he was 

failure because he never became a kind o 
dear old Honest Willie to the country « 
large. The CBC’s model Prime Ministe 
is apparently the grinning television pe: 
sonality, the type who is always ready t 
daub himself with pancake makeup, lee 
into the TV cameras and sound off wit 
a lot of platitudes that the moronic viev 
ers will mistake for political wisdom. 


It is true that Mackenzie King wi, 
never the kind of Prime Mini 
ter who was sold, or tried to sell himsel 
to the country like sudsy soap flakes. He 
stayed in his office or his book-line:i 
study, attending to the heavy duties of the 
Prime Ministership, instead of rushing 
about the land flashing a toothy smile and 
trying to gladhand the voters. And the 
voters of his time apparently preferred the 
King approach to politics; his election 
victory record has never been, and prob- 
ably never will be, surpassed. But at this 
late date, his CBC biographers faulted 
him because he concentrated on. states- 
manship instead of showmanship. 


Certainly the most distorted and taste- 
less part of the CBC program on Macken- 
zie King was the discussion of his interest 
in spiritualism. Although the CBC treated 
it as an amazing revelation, Mr. King’s 
close associates knew during his lifetime 
that this was a hobby of his. Winston 
Churchill does brick-laying and Franklin 
Roosevelt collected stamps. Mackenzie 
King, intellectual and deeply religious 
man that he was, dabbled in spiritualism, 
trying to find out if there is any means — 
and there may be — of communicating 
with the dead. 


His CBC biographers described this 
King hobby, however, as though seances 
and crystal ball-gazing were the late Prime 
Minister's full-time occupations. Neaily 
half the network’s program on the min 
was devoted to long interviews wth 
spiritualists who may or may Pt 
have spoken to King at one time »r 
another. Old, but still bitter politic .! 
enemies who have-never stopped trying 0 
belittle the great man, were called on 
to make smirking comments about it. lL 
stated, but obviously implied, was ie 
suggestion that King’s great works 
Prime Minister of Canada were hea\ 
influenced by this metaphysical researc! 


< @ 


Such was not the case, of cou! 
Mackenzie King’s memorable services 


os © . 


oO 


to mysterious voices or following strat 
visions, but by dint of his industry, ~- 
tellect and rare gifts of statesmansh ° 
Fortunately those deeds are too dee; | 
engraved in the 20th Century history f 
this country to ‘te obliterated by t 5 
latest attempt to @eface them. 
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Run away to sea—on Orient & Pacific! 


Wa Your Orient & Pacific liner is cutting through 
the soft Pacific night at 222 knots. Behind 
SS you are Vancouver, San Francisco and Los 
ngeles. Tomorrow you sail into Honolulu. In another 
sht days you'll be in Yokohama! 
[his is the way to really see the Pacific. On a great 
can liner. You have time to relax. Unwind. Become 
m friends with people from every part of the world. 


Your ship is the largest and fastest in the Pacific. It has 
two swimming pools (one in tourist and one in first class), 
two orchestras, a half dozen cafés and thousands of feet 
of open deck for sunlit games and moonlight dances. 

See your travel agent now. He can give you all the 
details. Or write: Orient & Pacific Lines, Suite O, 629 
Hornby St., Vancouver 1, B.C. Elsewhere in Canada and 
the U. S. Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 


» the Ovient—Next sailings to Japan, South Pacific — Calling at Hawaii, Fiji, New Europe—You can get to London by way 
‘ng Kong, Manila, Singapore: May Zealand and Australia. Next sailings: May 10, of the Orient or South Pacific. Or via 
June 11, July 21. From $638 tourist. July 25. Round trips from $644 tourist. Panama this June and Jul 




















Theatre 


by Lawrence Sabbath 


Donald Davis & Krapp’s Last Tape 


How SWEET Is the smell of success to 
a Canadian actor in a New York hit? 
Donald Davis regards with “mild, ironic 
amusement the fact that more attention 
is now being paid to me in Canada than 
when I lived there. 

“Recently I played on American TV 
the role of Hector in Giradoux’ Tiger 
at the Gates. I would never have been 
given this part by CBC producers who, 
in their own production, used an English- 
man and an American in the lead roles 
of Hector and Ulysses. Although Ameri- 
cans have shown for some years now 
that they are willing to risk their invest- 
ments on us, it is Canadians who are 
not yet convinced. Canada is still geared 
to the import label and any acceptance 
of a Canadian actor must first await 
approval by opinion in the United States.” 

As the star of Krapp’s Last Tape, Don- 
ald Davis is beginning to reap some of 
the rewards that are the inevitable ac- 
companiment of sudden New York fame. 
Critical accolades have been unanimous 
since the opening night. January 14th, 
of Samuel Beckett's one-act play at the 
Provincetown Playhouse. This tiny off- 
Broadway theatre in the heart of the 
Village has been packed nightly by audi- 
ences willing and glad to pay to see the 
death of the human spirit take shape in 
Krapp’s Last Tape and in the accompany- 
ing one-acter, The Zoo Story. 


New York papers mention only inci- 
dentally that Davis is a Canadian, co- 
head of Toronto’s Crest Theatre which 
he and his brother founded in 1954. 
There is no longer any condescension in 
American critical attitude to its northern 
thespian neighbors. Other Canadian 
actors have already paved the way for 
Davis who has no illusions about the 
glowing reception accorded to him. 

“For my part. quite modestly, I don't 
think the experienced men behind this 
production took me on a gamble. Alan 
Schneider, the director, had seen me in 
New York in 1956 in Guthrie’s produc- 
tion of Tamburlaine. When Eli Wallach 
had to turn down the role of Krapp be- 
cause of a movie commitment, Alan called 
on me. I have been living here since 
September doing television work while 
waiting for a stage role. Even though this 
is my first acting part in two years I am 
aware that I also brought something to 
this part of Krapp. Producers here have 
great respect for the ability of Cana- 
dians to do both classical and contempor- 
ary roles.” 

The outstanding aspect that emerges 
from the production of Krapp’s Last Tape 
is the originality of Beckett’s lively sense 
of theatre. As in Waiting for Godot, he 
shows that he is essentially a ground- 
breaker, that his chief concern is creating 
new dimensions in theatre. This play, 











... to keep it going a week at the Cres:. 


which has broken all off-Broadway recorcs 
by repaying its backers at the end of 
four weeks, is only as good as its one 
performer, Davis, who manages a tour de 
force with deceptive ease and_ personal 
style. 

Would he like to produce this play 
in Toronto? Davis looked nostalgic. “A 
tour through the States and into Toronto 
has been cancelled because of the un- 
precedented seat demand here, but I think 
that by July I would want to get into 
something else. As for staging it in Tor- 
onto I believe this avant-garde piece needs 
a small, intimate house. I doubt if there 
would be enough Ontario curiosity to 
keep it going a week at the Crest.” 

Last year he looked after the Crest 
and this season is his sabbatical while his 
brother takes charge. “My first obliga- 
tion lies there. I had given up the idea 
of ever acting again because as producer- 
director I have no time for anything else. 
This is the first solo role I have had and 
it should also be the longest.” 

The tape recorder is his only com- 
panion on the stage. “It has an under- 
study waiting in the wings in case of 
breakage. What strikes me most about 
this part is the relentless quality of the 
tape, reacting to and fighting my own 
voice. There is nothing especially diff-r- 
ent about working in a New York thea re 
with an American director. Good dir c- 
tion has no national connotation. Unl xe 
an American TV show where every¢ 1 
gets in on the act that soon resemb es 
bedlam, this play was turned over to te 
director by the producers and I am_ 2 
sponsible to him alone. 

“It takes me, as you have just se a, 
one hour to make up, and this is the o  Y 
part that bores me. I get a positive af! 
glow after the curtain rings do\ 
Beckett’s awe of the act of living is 
fectious but I certainly don’t live the p ' 
offstage. It’s a role like any other \- 
cept that I enjoy this one. But I am : Dt 
a fan of New York, the aura of insist 1 
pressure soon bégins to have an eff ct 
on you.” 
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Adams Antique... 
a Collector’s Item 
ina brilliant new decanter. 
Serve it with pride 
as a symbol of 


your good taste. 


Shomas Sdanvws Distillers Ltd 


Toronto, Ont. —Vancouver, B.C. 
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JUst FIFTEEN YEARS ago, in April 1945, 
Canadian soldiers were pushing north- 
eastwards over the Kusten Canal along the 
roads leading towards Aurich and Olden- 
burg in Germany, or probing eastward 
towards Amersfoort and Harderwijk in 
Holland. These were the last days in 
Western Europe of a war that was fought 
on three continents and which engulfed 
the greater number of the nations of the 
globe. 

In a war such as this the Canadian role 
does not bulk very large. But it is none 
the less significant. For victory was not 
the achievement of one state only, how- 
ever rich and powerful; it was the effort 
xf a coalition of states of which Canada 
was one. And even if small in terms of 
manpower, the Canadian Army in the 
Second World War occupied the fore- 
front of what Colonel Stacey, in this 
book, The Victory Campaign, describes as 
“the fiercest and the most significant en- 
counters” of the war in North-West 
Eirope. 

‘he simple fact that in the eleven 
months between June 1944 and May 
. over 11,000 Canadian soldiers fell 
ir iction is the measure of the Canadian 
c. tribution to the Allied success. This, 
ir ‘self is justification for the publication 
full-scale historical record of the 
Pp played by the First Canadian Army 
lr he war against Germany. 

fter the war of 1914-1918, twenty 
) s of labor on the part of the Histori- 
¢ section of the Canadian General Staff 
b ght forth one volume of text (and 
0 of appendices) covering events 
b een mobilization and the conclusion 
0° ‘he First Battle of Ypres in 1915. 
S 2 the Second World War the His- 
tc al Section has produced not only its 
C vial Historical Summary, The Cana- 
di Army 1939-1945, but also three 
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la 2 volumes dealing with events in 
da and its dependencies, Italy, and 
h-West Europe. 

.© most recent of these, The Victory 
C: :paign, 


describes in detail the part 
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by George F..G. Stanley 


Victory Is Heavy Going 


played by Canadian troops (and the other 


nationalities: British, Poles. Americans, 
Czechs, who from time to time fought 
under General Crerar’s command) from 
the landing on the Normandy beaches on 
June 6, 1944, until the capitulation of the 
German forces on May 4, 1945. This 
book completes the operational story, 
although plans are under way for the 
publication of still another volume dealing 
with Canadian military policy in the broad 
sense, including Canada’s military 
tions with Great Britain, the Common- 
wealth and the United States. 

Captain Liddell Hart once remarked 
that any book bearing the imprint of 
“official” history carried with it a natural 
reservation; but that when the additional 
prefix “military” was added, then there 
was a double reservation. The art of 
camouflage is something which was de- 
veloped in the field of official military 
historical writing long before it was ever 
applied to the field of battle. 

This was still fair comment after the 
First World War, for military history had 
all too often been written by soldiers 
rather than by historians: and the loyalty 
of the soldier is to his country, his com- 
mander, and his unit. Not that every 


rela- 


Col. C. P. Stacey: Mufti shows through. 


historian is, or can be, impartial. No 
historian is likely to attain the truth in 
its entirety; but he is more likely to come 
close to it than is his untrained — his- 
torically speaking — colleague. 

And this has been Colonel Stacey's 
great advantage. He is an historian, with 
an historian’s single-mindedness and meti- 
culous care in the assessment and treat- 
ment of sources. For Stacey may have 
worn a uniform ever since he left his 
academic post at Princeton in 1940, but 
somehow the mufti which is rightly his 
has always kept showing through. And 
that has been all to the good. 

Stacey has been able to see the Cana- 
dian military role in its proper perspective 
and to view commanders and their opera- 
tions with a critical eye. He is prepared 
to say. along with the enemy, General 
Kurt Meyer. that the Canadian movement 
south of Caen was painfully slow and 
deliberate, that Canadian troops were 
handicapped by their lack of battle ex- 
perience, that some Canadian general 
officers “failed to make the most of their 
opportunities” and that too many Cana- 
dian regimental officers looked upon 
training in a manner that was “casual 
and haphazard rather than urgent and 
scientific”. 

Nor does he spare the brass. While ac- 
cepting Normandy as essentially Mont- 
gomery’s victory rather than Eisenhower's 
or Bradley's, he criticizes the Field 
Marshal's failure to push on immediately 
after the occupation of Antwerp in 
September 1944. “Could we have struck 
while the Germans were still off balance, 
immediately after 4 September, we might 
have opened the Scheldt more rapidly and 
cheaply than we were able to do in 
October The other course would 
have been to adopt Montgomery's plan 
for “a concentrated drive into Germany 
on a relatively narrow front, supported 
by all the administrative resources then 
available to the Allies.” 

Stacey suggests that the latter course 
would not have been possible without 
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“one good Pas de Calais port” and with- 
out the support of the Americans, neither 
of which was available. It was, in truth, 
Montgomery's fixed idea that a drive 
through the Rhineland north of the Ruhr 
was the one way. the only way, to achieve 
military victory, an idea which led him 
at first not to see the battle of the Scheldt. 
then to avoid it. and finally to underesti- 
mate the requirements of that long drawn- 
out and costly struggle. That is why the 
Canadians got the dirty job of clearing the 
Scheldt and had to carry it through with- 
out the support to which they were en- 
titled, either from 21 Army Group or 
Supreme Headquarters. 

If Montgomery was at fault in holding 
too strictly to his own strong views, so 
was Eisenhower. And the Allied cause 
undoubtedly suffered from the narrow 
front — broad front controversy which 
ensued. On this matter Stacey does not 
choose his side on national grounds. He is 
content to point out that logistically it 
was not feasible to maintain forty divi- 
sions on the narrow front required for 
Montgomery's drive to the Ruhr; nor was 
it feasible for the Americans, in the fuil 
flood of their national pride, to accept a 
British general as the 
their ground forces. 

On both counts Stacey is probably 
right. And yet when one considers the 
extent of the Allied victory in July and 
August, that Rommel. Dollman and von 
Kluge were Hausser wounded, 
Eberbach captured and Rundstedt and 
Model the temporary casualties of Hitler's 
whims, that the German economy had 
been shattered and the oil reserves were 
running out, one cannot help but wonder 
whether the Intelligence report of Supreme 
Headquarters at the end of August was 
not right when it said “Two and a half 
months of bitter fighting have brought 
the end of the war in Europe within sight, 
almost within reach.” 

Perhaps it is the tragedy of the Allies 
that they could not muster all their re- 
sources at the end of August and that 
Eisenhower and Marshall were determined 
to deny, even if they tried to avoid the 
appearance of so doing, Montgomery's 
“major thrust to the north.” The inability 
of the British to act alone was the real 
cause of their frustrations. Montgomery 
was never reconciled to it. The explana- 
tion of the controversy seems to be that 
the British and the Americans were not 
fighting for the same thing. The new 
World was fighting to gain a military 
victory; the Old World was fighting for a 
political victory. 

All these things, the details of opera- 
tions, and the conflicts of  strategical 
points of view are interesting and im- 
portant; and yet the reader may, when he 
takes up this volume of 770 pages, wonder 
to whom it is really addressed. Official 
military history may be said to go back 
to that book with which every schoolboy 


commander of 


dead, 
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struggles with: Caesar’s De Bello Gallico, 
but it was the Germans who first made 


the production of military history a 
government matter. Practically every 


major power has copied them and estab- 


lished an Historical Section within the 
framework of its General Staff. Even 
Canada. 


During the last war Stacey headed a 
mixed bag of professors, soldiers, and 
graduate students, and moulded them into 
an efficient team of military historians at 
divisional, corps, and army levels. They 
gathered the documents, sifted the evi- 
dence, wrote the preliminary narratives, 
and now rejoice to see in print the several 
volumes which have been published. But 
why? The answer is twofold: To provide 
Canadian officers with the material from 
which to draw their military lessons; and 
to furnish Canadians generally with the 
record of their achievements in the war 
against Germany. 

How far The Victory Campaign, like its 
predecessors Six Years of War and The 





Canadians in Italy, has succeeded in me 


ing these two requirements may 
questioned. The army officer wor 
probably prefer the story in still mx 
detail, the general reader in rather lc s, 
This is not a book to be read while on : e 
run. 

And perhaps in the end the gene 
reader, after looking to see what is s d 
about his own unit, will turn back to ie 
Official Historical Summary for his re. j- 
ing of the Canadian Army in the War, :s 
being clearer, more easily understood, « id 
more interesting. And yet this would 
unfortunate, for The Victory Campaigi 
a magnificent piece of work, a wori: 
example of the historian’s craft, relia! 
and informative — but still, for ‘ne 
average reader, heavy going. 
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The Victory Campaign, The Operations in 
North-West Europe 1944-1945. Official 
History of The Canadian Army in the 
Second World War, by Colonel C. P. 
Stacey — Queen's Printer, Ottawa — 54. 


Flexibility of the Soviet Bloc 


by John Gellner 


PERHAPS THE MOST grievous mistake we 
have made this past decade is to have 
consistently over-estimated the degree of 
control which Moscow exercises over the 
Communist world, and thus the degree of 
cohesion that exists inside the Soviet 
bloc. We have generally failed to ap- 
preciate the significance of Tito’s de- 
fiance of Stalin in 1948, although the 
fact that a man who for a lifetime had 
been deep in the secrets of the top Com- 
munist leadership obviously believed that 
he could stand up to his master (and 
what a master!) and get away with it, 
should have given us pause. We missed 
the implications of Stalin’s death and of 
the liquidation of Beria; of the upheaval 
in the Communist world in the Fall of 
1956 which manifested itself in the Polish 
“coup” and in the Hungarian Revolution; 
and of the continued ambivalence of the 
Chinese position. 

Brzezinski’s The Soviet Bloc, is a 
learned work, and thus not likely to re- 
move the blinkers from too many eyes. 
Those who do read books of this kind 
will have many of their misconceptions 
dispelled. They will see that behind the 
Iron Curtain there is a grouping of 
peoples subject to unifying as well as 
divisive forces, some peculiar to countries 
which (officially at least) are seeking 
Communism, but most very much like 
those which draw together and repel the 
members of any political coalition. 

Moscow has by no means plain sailing. 
It has to contend with deep-rooted dif- 
ferences, and, here and there, with stub- 


born opposition. There is, on the fringe of 
the Communist world, Yugoslavia which 
implicitly denies the necessity for “social- 
ist solidarity” because she sees in 
socialism “a universal process and system” 
not confined to the countries which have 
given themselves a Marxist label. There 
are the proponents of the “separate 
paths”, at the helm in Poland, more or 
less close to the top leadership in the 
other satellites. 

Against them, Moscow no longer sels 
the old, simple formula of the single 
standard — that of the Soviet Union. 
Instead, it apparently relies on what 
Brzezinski calls “neo - Stalinist centval- 
ism”, Soviet leadership in the intersa- 
tional sphere, but not necessarily in 
domestic development. Finally, there is 
the pushing and pulling from Pek 1g. 
which more and more influences the °e- 


lationships between the states of ‘te 
Soviet bloc in Europe. 
Economics come into it, too — B e- 


zinski clearly believes that they are no: 4 
unifying factor in Eastern Europe. \!- 
together, the picture he paints is one of 
continuous change, not of monoli ‘ic 
rigidity as most people in the West sec it. 
This change could perhaps be influen °d 
by us, even turned to our advantage. ! is 
would require patience and wisdom « id 
great political ability, but above all s 4 
knowledge — something which this b: ‘k 
can give. 


The Soviet Bloc, by Z. K. Brzezinski — 
S. J. Reginald Saujiaders — $9.25. 
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Large Life With High Jinks 


by Arnold Edinborough 


YRONE GUTHRIE is a large man, much 
irger than life, who has galumphed his 
vay across the world for the last thirty 
ears producing plays. He has produced 
‘id Greek tragedies in Israel and Finland; 
hakespeare in Canada and the United 
states; Opera, drawing-room comedy, dia- 
ect moralities, farce and pageants in all 
orners of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
He has been professionally employed by 
he Canadian National Railways (when it 
owned Canada’s radio network in 1929); 
y the Old Vic, first as junior producer 
ind finally as Administrator (the boss); 
by the governments of Australia (to in- 
vestigate whether a National theatre was 


feasible—it wasn’t) and Poland (to com- . 


ment on the standard of post-war produc- 
tions Of Shakespeare); by the Habimah 
theatre in Israel, by the Edinburgh festi- 
val, the Oxford Playhouse and the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin. 

He takes his job seriously and ends his 
autobiography, A Life in the Theatre, with 
a confession of faith: “I go about the 
world getting up plays partly out of vanity, 
partly for money, partly out of habit— 
the compulsion to practice a craft which 
ihrough the years has become almost as 
indispensable to life as breathing or eat- 
ing; and partly—a part which I rationalize 
(0 a greater extent than is probably justi- 
ied—in an attempt to create something 
vhich will, if only for a brief moment, 
ransport a few fellow travelers on our 
‘range, amusing, perilous journey—a lift, 
ut not, I hope, an uplift”. 

He has strong views about the theatre 
nd his productions are experiments in 

hat he believes to be its function. First, 

e theatre is not an illusion whereby we 
1 the audience are made to believe that 

e characters we can see actually exist. 
he characters only exist as symbols of 

e author’s ideas and it is the purpose 
’ the actor and director to convey these 
ieas. It follows that realism and its em- 
lasis On illusion is anathema to Guthrie. 
le “slice-of-life” approach of the 
ethod actors, and more particularly of 
¢ Method writers, brings out Guthrie's 
vective best. 

Second, the ideas should not try de- 
erately to uplift. They may lift, that 
they may help people to understand 
‘mselves and other people better. But 
2arly and crisply, not in a sloppily charit- 
le way whereby we forgive them for 
lat they do. 

Thirdly, the theatre must produce a 
pture which will keep the ideas pre- 
nted green in memory. This rapture can 
ily come from concentration on the 
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part of the spectators; they must be totally 
immersed in the play. 

For this last reason, it is necessary to 
have the audience placed in such a way 
that they surround the action, are part 
of it. They must not be cut off from the 
actors by the proscenium arch, nor must 
they be cut off from their fellow-audience 
members by all staring one way from a 
pit of darkness into a pool of light. 
Guthrie would prefer that they sit round 
a brightly-lighted stage and see the rest 
of the audience on the other side of the 
actors they are watching: “Is this destruc- 
tive of illusion? I suppose so. But is it 
therefore destructive of enjoyment? I 
think not. Rather the reverse. I suggest 
that enjoyment is enhanced if you are 
constantly reminded that it is being 
shared, that you are one of a crowd 
similarly concentrated. Furthermore, I do 
not think that an audience’s enjoyment of 
a play is dependent on illusion”. 

All this is of great interest to anyone 
who has been to Stratford, Ontario, for 
the stage at Stratford and the method of 
its productions are both Guthrie’s ideas. 
And in his chapters on Stratford he shows 
that his building of that festival has been 
the crown of a career devoted to the 
proposition that theatre is a participating 
art. 

The emergence of the ideas which have 
now built Stratford as Guthrie’s perma- 
nent memorial is the theme of My Life 
in the Theatre and it should become re- 
quired reading in many departments of 
drama as a result. The fact that it won't, 
however, is clear. It is far too lighthearted 
a book. Guthrie is a man who has the 
capacity for getting himself into the 
strangest situations. Nothing in any of the 
plays he has ever produced has ever been 





uplift’. 


Guthrie: “Not, | hope, an 





wackier than many of the circumstances 

surrounding their production. 

In this parade of situation comedies 
Stratford, Ontario, has a forward position. 
There is the raising of the tent and its 
straining under the weight of enormous 
thunderstorms: “Great canvas tumors 
would hang down, where water had col- 
lected, diseased-looking, ominous. In the 
drumming darkness, the actors, rehearsal 
suspended, would see Skip Manley dash 
hither and yon, with a knife attached to 
a long pole, slashing the tumors. There 
would be a flash of rubies and diamonds, 
a ripping sound, and then cascades of 
warmish, dirty water. Then the sun would 
burst out and rehearsals would begin 
again in clouds of steam. It was like pre- 
paring a play in a Turkish bath”. 

There is the fall of dead sparrows in 
the rehearsal hall, and that place’s lack 
of plumbing (“but the fairgrounds were 
remote and had been planted with lovely 
clumps of thick green shrubs”.). 

Guthrie produces O’Casey in Dublin 
with mob scenes in front of the theatre, 
dispersed only by a shatteringly profane 
policeman; he produces a bawdy and al- 
most unintelligible Old Scots satire in the 
Kirk Assembly Hall in Edinburgh, a place 
found when all four searchers are almost 
roaring drunk. 

But the weirdest of all is his production 
of Oedipus Rex in Israel during the 
troubles of 1947. Having signed a declara- 
tion that, if he and his wife were shot 
by the British, it would be their own fault, 
he is allowed to stay in Tel Aviv to get 
on with the show. To walk through the 
streets is tantamount to suicide so the 
Agency, staunch allies of Habimah, take 
matters in hand and furnish transport: “It 
was not quite a pumpkin drawn by white 
mice, but nearly as fantastic. An English 
Daimler, vintage 1897, had been converted 
into a hearse. Where should have reposed 
the coffin, we piled in like Keystone cops, 
tommy guns and all. Black-fringed blinds 
with black tassels were pulled reverently 
down, and we moved at a solemn foot- 
pace not to the cemetery but to the fun 
fAC(OF¥<:..« 

“Oedipus Rex opened on its appointed 
day. The next morning we flew back to 
England with only one regret: we had 
spent six weeks in one of the most beauti- 
ful and interesting parts of the entire 
earth and had seen virtually nothing but 
the darkened interior of a motor hearse”. 

Guthrie has style both in the theatre 
and out. He takes life in large draughts, 
and lives it handsomely. A Life in the 
Theatre is not only what it claims to be 
(and that brilliantly) it is a life that is 
vital, hilarious and sparkling. Guthrie is 
worth reading if only to see how we all 
might imitate him to advantage. 


A Life in the Theatre, by Tyrone Guth- 
rie—McGraw Hill—$6.85. 
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For Younger Readers 


THE PEACOCK SERIES 


BY RENE CLoKE. Each of the six 
books in this delightful new 
series is quite individual and 
appealing. as it tells of an epi- 
sode in the life of a farm ani- 
mal. For both pre-school and 
primary school children, with 
eight full-page. four-colour lith- 
ographic pictures. Each, .49 


The Flying Frog 

Dumpling Wants A House 
Patrick’s Caravan 
Barnaby’s Cuckoo Clock 
Merry’s New Hat 

Tufty Paints His Door 


THE HELEN BANNERMAN BOOKS 


Little Black Sambo and_his 
friends are known and loved 
wherever there are small chil- 
dren. These charming _ little 
hooks are ideally suited to the 
child who is just learning to | 
read. Colourfully illustrated. | 
well bound. 


The Story of Sambo and the 
Twins 


(Larger in content) $1.10 


The Story of Little Black 
Bobtail 


The Story of Little Black 
Mingo 


The Story of Little Black 

Quasha 

The Story of Little Black | 

Quibba 
Each, .80 


THE KINGDOM OF CARBONEL 


BY BARBARA SLEIGH. Carbonel. 
the fabulous King of the Cats, 
who delighted so many children 
in the book that was made the 
Young Elizabethan choice, re- 
turns with all the charm and 
humour that made him popular. 


$2.35 
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Religion and 


‘Two Tycoons 


by R. M. Baiden 


It IS, PERHAPS, a commonplace that the 
ingredients of business success are as di- 
verse as the men who are successful. Two 
recent books show that while this homily 
is indeed true, there may also be points 
of striking similarity. That these points 
of similarity should form a link both be- 
tween different generations and different 
concepts of business is even more remark- 
able. 

George Romney, the bustling president 
of American Motors Corp., personifies the 
post-war U.S. concept of business sucess: 
a top executive in a big public company. 
He is an organizer, an administrator. Gor- 
don Selfridge was the embodiment of suc- 
cess in the era between the two World 
Wars. He was a merchant—an entre- 
preneur—who revolutionized the shopping 
habits of the British by his retail emporia. 

While the similarities between these two 
men are fascinating, there can as yet be 
no final evaluation. Selfridge, the inno- 
vator, died in 1947 on the verge of per- 
sonal bankruptcy after having lost control 
of the chain of stores which still bear 
his name in England. Romney, of course, 
still rides the crest of success with Ameri- 
can Motors. 

The fact that Romney is at a high point 
in his career makes any attempt at biog- 
raphy exceedingly difficult. Tom Mahoney’s 
book The Story of George Romney 
(Builder, Salesman, Crusader) makes no 
real attempt to surmount the most im- 
portant of these difficulties—how to reveal 
the unkind truth. There is, therefore, little 
depth to this portrait of Romney. His 
strengths are listed, but not his weak- 
nesses. The result is a one-dimensional 
study: the honest, God-fearing, hard-work- 
ing (but real swell guy) boy, youth and 
man to whom success comes naturally 
and inevitably. 

But success does not come without some 
tribulation to Mahoney’s Romney. As a 
strict Mormon family, the Romneys are 
no stranger to “apartness” and to some ex- 
tent outright discrimination. They were 
among the Mormons who, having set up 
a colony in Mexico, were forced out by 
the Revolution of 1910. The Mormon faith 
continued as one of the basic factors in 
Romney’s life. As a young man he served 
as a missionary in England and Scotland. 
In his later corporate struggles he would 
still give issues which involved ethical or 
moral considerations “prayerful consider- 
ation”. 

But Romney is by no means a dour 
man. His is a lively imagination. Two 
chapters in Mahoney’s book best illustrate 
Romney’s personality. One of these, en- 
titled The Dinosaur in the Driveway is a 








lively account of Romney’s attack in 1957 
on the propensity of U.S. automobiles to 
become bigger and bigger with no cor- 
responding gain in usefulness. The othe 
chapter is entitled simply Stockholde) 
Louis E. Wolfson and describes Romney's 
fight and subsequent amicable relation- 
ship with the Wall Street financier. 

Selfridge by Reginald Pound is by fa: 
a better biography, possibly for the reason 
mentioned earlier. Here, Selfridge emerges 
a man of will, splendid foibles, remarkable 
insight into some aspects of business and 
human personality, pride, vanity, humo: 
and enigma. 

As with Romney, Selfridge sprang from 
a family of modest financial means. His 
parents, .in fact, were impecunious farmers 
in the U.S. middle west. Again, religion 
played a strong part in Selfridge’s life. 
especially in his moral postures of honesty. 
uprightness and loyalty. But, unlike the 
biography of Romney, there is no sense 
of inevitability in Pound’s study of Self 
ridge. This undoubtedly springs from an 
essential difference between Romney and 
Selfridge: Where Romney takes the “cal- 
culated risk”, Selfridge staked everything 
on one throw of the dice. 

Selfridge thought business “the greatest 
sport mankind has ever devised”. And he 
was good at it. From his apprenticeship 
in Chicago where he was largely respon- 
sible for turning Marshall Field’s into a 
leading U.S. retail store, to when, old and 
cast aside by the managers of the giant 
retail chain he built, he could only look 
at his handiwork from the outside, he 
nevered wavered from this creed: 

“Money-making is not my prime ob 
ject. I am here because my nature crave 
for the largest and most useful servic: 
of which I am capable. I want to serv: 
the public courteously, efficiently, exp: 


Selfridge: Everything on one throw. 
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ditiously and with absolute fairness.” 
It was such a feeling that caused him 
to describe the expedient of tariffs as an 


| aid to domestic trade as “legislation for 


incompetence.” It was, perhaps, an equally 
urgent necessity to speak his own mind 
that caused him to say the following be- 
fore a U.S. Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing in London: 

“Democracy never inspires, never does 
anything of its own accord, never assists, 
hinders wherever it can, always holds 
back. We don’t know enough to govern 
ourselves.” 

Nor does Pound try to soften the darker 
areas of Selfridge’s personality. 

Discussing Selfridge’s success and the 
‘mpression of him as a father-figure, 
Pound says: E 

“His popularity was growing and prob- 
ably it owed less to the esteem felt for 
him as a man of will who was fully cap- 
able of accomplishing his purposes than 


| to his obvious mental kinship with the 


multitude which enabled him to recognize 
its needs and to share its invincible ig- 
norance of many things. You could not 


| be long in his company without realizing 


how much there was that he did not know 
of some of the easily accessible areas of 
numan experience.” 

Taken together, these two studies il- 
luminate the changing nature of business 
success to a remarkable degree. But where- 
as Pound draws Selfridge in clear, bold 
outlines, Mahoney's Romney emerges only 


| half a man. 


| The Story of George Romney, by Tom 


Mahoney—Musson—$5.00. 


Selfridge, by Reginald Pound — British 
Book Service — $5.75. 


Eerie Power 


TO SELL SHORT stories to the New Yorker, 


| Esquire and Playboy shows an original 


talent. That the stories should all be good 
enough to reprint in hard covers shows 
the power of that talent. And Roald Dahl 
is that powerful. 

In Kiss, Kiss he has collected as weird 
a group of people together as ever were 
collected, but they all come alive. There 
is a woman who believes her cat is a 
reincarnation of Liszt; there is a man who 
begets a fuzzy baby because his virility is 
renewed. by liberal draughts of royal jelly. 
An antique dealer outsmarts himself and 
sees a Chippendale commode have its 
legs sawn off by its suspicious owner and 
a widow meets her husband again through 
his preserved brain. 

Eerie, well written, but also humorous, 
Kiss, Kiss is quite a book. A.E. 


Kiss, Kiss, by Roald Dahl—McClelland 
& Stewart—$4.50. 
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Selected for Spring 


CANADA ON STAGE 


EpITED BY STANLEY RICHARDS 
A well-known playwright, lec- 
turer and critic has assembled 
ten one-act plays by Canadian 
writers, among them Robertson 
Davies, in this attractive and 
useful book, the only collection 
of Canadian one-act plays in 
print. $3.50 


BEFORE THE WIND 


By Rospert Homan. Hopes of 
high pay and a new start in 
life bring an assorted group of 
men together in a Labrador 
construction camp. The result- 
ant clash of personalities and 
ideologies is told in taut, dra- 
matic style in this exciting story 
of Canadian life in the raw. 


$3.25 
THE BREAK 


BY Jose Giovanni. A French 
translation, this is the almost 
unbearably suspenseful story of 
a prison break and of the five 
men concerned in it. As the 
time of the break comes nearer, 
each man is revealed — to him- 
self, to his companions and to 
the reader. $3.50 


BACK TO BOKHARA 
BY Firzroy MACLEAN. His re- 
cent return to the Soviet Union 
and to the legendary cities of 
Russian Turkestan is described 
by the author of Eastern Ap- 
proaches. Nobody in the West 
has a clearer understanding of 
these peoples. 
Photographs 


THE DEFEAT OF THE 
SPANISH ARMADA 


BY GARRETT MATTINGLY. “It is. 
quite simply, a historical mas- 
terpiece. There is no other his- 
torian in the English-speaking 
world who could give us a 
birdseye view of the scene from 


DUST 


$4.00 


so many aspects.” — A. 
Rowse, famous English histor- 
ian. $6.75 


Book Society Choice: 
History Book Club Choice 






CLARKE IRWIN 
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Good Reading! 


CLEA 


hy Lawrence Durrell 


The eagerly-awaited final volume 
of The Alexandria Quartet of 
novels: Justine, Balthazar, Mount- 
olive and now Clea, which have 
been called the most exciting 
works of contemporary imagina- 
tive literature. 

Each $3.75 


| guished psychiatrist, a 


LITERATURE AND WESTERN MAN | 


by J. B. Priestley 


A survey of Western Man 
through five centuries of his liter- 
ature. “The achievement is extra- 
ordinary,” writes Raymond Morti- 
mer in The Sunday Times. 

700 writers, from Machiavelli to 
the Moderns are covered in this 
volume. $9.50 


DOCTOR GOEBBELS 


His Life and Death 
by Roger Manvell and 
Heinrich Fraenkel 


Nazidom’s evil genius — the man 
who brainwashed a nation — and 
the greatest propagandist of all 
time, in an authoritative bio- 
graphy. Illustrated. $7.00 


ONE SPOILT SPRING 


by Beata Bishop 


Budapest in revolt is the setting 
for this outstanding first novel 
written in a style vividly pictorial 
and warm with humanity and 
spirit by a Hungarian girl who 
participated in the revolt. $3.75 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


by Morris West 


“The best theological fiction since 
The Heart of the Matter ... a 
reading experience of real emo- 
tional intensity.” 24 weeks on the 
bestseller list. $3.75 


At Your Bookstore 





BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
Kingswood House 
1068 Broadview Ave., Toronto 
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Love on the Couch 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THEORETICALLY, a good psychiatrist with 


a natural creative faculty should make a | 


good novelist. He has the blue prints and 
the material, together with a_ trained 
knowledge of how the  intransigeant 
human spirit may be expected to work. So 
there seems to be no reason why he 
shouldn’t turn out an authoritative work 
of fiction. 

Dr. Karl Stern of Montreal is a distin- 
practised writer 
and an acute and compassionate observer. 
All these qualities emerge in The Dooms 
of Love but they are not enough to turn 
this story of tangled family relationships 
into a good novel. The best one can say 
for it is that it reads like the work of a 
good psychiatrist. 

This is the story of Leonard Radbert, 
a Czecho-slovakian industrialist whose 
family and possessions are dispersed in 
World War II. The mother and son re- 
main in England while father and daughter 


| take refuge in America. The family is 





never re-united and when the story opens 
in 1949 Radbert and his daughter Marion 
are living on the daughter’s earnings as 
a photographic model in Chicago. Both 
are still profoundly involved with their 
European past and with each other, and 
when Radbert suffers from a_ cerebral 
stroke and is removed to Holy Jordan 
Mental Centre his daughter follows him 
into shattering breakdown. In the end 
both pass through the dooms of love, the 
father into death, the daughter into a sort 
of spiritual reintegration. 

The hospital world in which these un- 
fortunate people move is vividly and dis- 
turbingly realized but the people them- 
selves are litthke more than case histories 
with an investment of fiction, a group 
better adapted to filling out a psychiatric 
category than to facing the dooms of both 
love and reality. They move in a blur that 
has nothing to do with their aberrations, 
and their speech is so unconvincing that 
it leaves one with a curious question: 
Does a psychiatrist, even a good psychia- 
trist, ever really listen? 

Primarily, it would seem, he _ listens 
for what the patient has to say, and not, 
like the novelist, for his unique way of 
saying it. As diagnostician, the psychia- 
trist must inevitably begin by fitting his 
patient into one or others of the great 
patterns of mental suffering; but the 
novelist is free to create as he goes 


along. The great fictional characters of the | 


past —- Madame Bovary, Anna Karenina, 
Raskolnikov, the Brothers Karamazov — 
were created without benefit of Freud, 
which seems to indicate that novelist and 
psychiatrist each has his own method of 





FRANK MORAES 


The editor of India’s largest chain of 
newspapers and noted author (Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Yonder One World, 
Report on Mao’s China) brings you 
two brilliant behind-the-headlines 
reports. 


INDIA TODAY 


is an eminently impartial, highly real- 
istic analysis of the historical forces, 
traditions and personalities that have 
created the present situation in India. 


“This critical and very readable ap- 
praisal of contemporary India... takes 
a searching look at the men who sur- 
round Nebru’’... Vancouver Sun. 


“All who wish an intimate understand- 
ing of India, its hopes and problems, 
should read India Today”... 

Windsor Daily Star. 


“Next to Nehru, Frank Moraes wields 
the finest political pen in India”... 
Louis Fischer, The New York Times. 


PAPER...$1.50 CLOTH. ..$4.00 


THE REVOLT 
IN TIBET 


opens with a dramatically detailed ac- 
count of the flight of the Dalai Lama 
from Lhasa into India and closes with 
the record of an extensive interview 
he accorded the author. 


“The Revolt in Tibet...is a timely anal- 
ysis of the present operations of China 
in that country”... 

The Globe and Mail 


“Frank Moraes’ clear, well-informe 
-} ° 3 

and dramatic book is...welcome’’.. 

Ottawa Citizen 


“,,.we hope this book may have th 
widest possible circulation in the fre: 
world, as the latest proof that th: 
Communist enemy intends to enslav: 
the entire human race.”... 

New York Daily News 


PAPER...$1.50 CLOTH...$3.9 
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¢ nation and neither can borrow profit- 
from the other. 
must be added that The Dooms of 


L », regarded simply as psychiatric docu- | 
m tation, makes fascinating reading. | 
\ 1 the scrupulous objectivity of the | 


re. orative, sometimes the simply antic. As 
a  -wish convert to Roman Catholicism, 
D: Stern is pfofoundly concerned with 
the relationship between religion and 


ps\-hiatry. His approach is grave, con- | 
id red and deeply mystical and thought- | 


St 


ful readers will find little in The Dooms 
of Love to correspond with the popular 
religious dynamics of Norman Vincent 


Pe: C. 


The Dooms of Love, by Karl Stern— 
Amhassador—$4.95. 


Clever People 


IF YOU WANT a quick refresher course on 
the culture of China, here is your book. 
Lavishly illustrated with no fewer than 
fifty-two excellent plates, it tells tersely 
and interestingly all you really need to 
know about China’s legends, religions, 
superstitions, medicine, customs, art, 
aesthetic development, prose, verse and 
proverbs. 

the author, distinguished member of a 
distinguished family, has received con- 
siderable praise for his published work on 
Mesopotamia. This, his second claim to 
fame, will be a boon as a reference book 
in schools and libraries, and indeed to 
anvone who feels the least bit curious 
about China’s magnificent contribution to 
we'd culture. 


has little use for the present régime | 


in hina, and dismisses it with two bare 
rei. ences. In one, he states that “The 
pro ont turmoil .. . has now destroyed all 
ae ‘etic development; the plastic arts 
be » moribund or dead in the land which 


sa’ their birth . . . Likely as not, their 
ar’ 5 are now coolies working in the 
ric paddies.” 


only other reference quotes a 
St ht-faced prescription for birth con- 
tt ennunciated by a ranking party of- 
lc: at a National People’s Congress in 
1S “Fresh tadpoles should be washed 


cle then swallowed alive ... If a | 


Wo in swallows fourteen live tadpoles on 
the rst day and ten more the following 


day she will not conceive for five years | 


This formula is safe, effective and 
nO. pensive.” 
J.E.P. 


Ch: «: Lore, Legend, Lyrics, by R. De | 
Ro a Barondes—Philosophical Library | 


aed Fe 
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psychiatrist, the author turns the | 
lic | on every aspect of his profession — | 
th dedicated, the self-promotional, the | 


| Leave your cares behind .. . 





RUN AWAY TO PLEASURE 


in the company of a good book 


Spend a few rewarding hours in the enjoyment of an outstanding 
Canadian book from this selection. 


MEDICINE IN THE MAKING 


Dr. Gordon Murray 


Sharing his hopes and his triumphs you'll “live” every moment of Dr. 
Murray’s experiences as a medical scientist and practicing surgeon. A 
dramatic story clearly told for the general reader. $5.50 


CALL ME TOMORROW 
J. A. McRae 


A vivid, plain-spoken autobiography of 
rugged adventure in Canada’s north 
country during the fabulous silver and 
gold rushes of 1890-1930. $5.00 


ALBERTA REVISITED 
Ken Liddell 


This is the colourful story of the people 


of Alberta, — their lives, times; their 
problems and how they met them! 
Illustrated, $4.00 


IN CANADIAN SKIES 
Frank A. Ellis 
Mr. Ellis, who learned to fly in a plane 
he built himself, tells the fascinating 
story of the development of aviation 
in Canada. Illustrated, $5.00 


ROSES FOR CANADIAN 
GARDENS 


Roscoe A. Fillmore 
Home gardener and expert will appreci- 
ate this book devoted to the successful 
growing of roses in every part of 
Canada. 11 colour and 7 b.&w. illustra- 
tions. $6.00 


SPORTS SEEN 


Fifty years of Camera Work by Lou. & Nat. Turofsky 
Forward & Commentary by Ted Reeve 


More than 150 “once-in-a-lifetime” photographs of breathtaking high- 
lights in Canadian sports, linked together by the inimitable commentary 


of Ted Reeve. 


$5.00 


—Now available at all Booksellers— 


THE RYERSON PRESS ° Toronto 







































































SPRING 
READING 


Cc. P. SNOW’S 

great new novel in the 
‘Strangers and Brothers’ 
sequence 


The Affair 


A powerful story of scandal 
and intrigue set in the 
college of The Masters 
seventeen years later. To be 


published April 22nd $3.50 


Search in the North 
By Guy Blanchet 


The story of the first attempt 
at prospecting by aeroplane 
in the Arctic Barrens — 
told by the man who led the 
search for the missing 
MacAlpine party, with 24 
illustrations and maps. To 
be published April 29th 
$3.50 


A new Pioneer Book 


Letters & Journals of 
Simon Fraser, 


1806 - 1808 


Edited by W. Kaye Lamb 


The first complete, 
annotated edition of the 
letters and journals of one 
of Canada’s most famous 
explorers. With a portrait 
and three maps. To be 
published May 6th $5.00 


The Watch That 
Ends The Night 


By Hugh MacLennan 
Canada’s number one 
best-seller. More than 18.000 
copies sold. Winner of the 
Governor-General’s award 
for English Fiction, 1959. 
$3.95 


At your bookseller’s 


MACMILLAN 
OF CANADA 








Number One Problem 


by Ernest Marshall Howse 


The Population Explosion and Christian 


Responsibility by Richard M. Fagley is | 


the first book to present competently and 


objectively a Christian analysis of the | 


world’s most neglected—and now most 
serious—social problem. 


Already in some parts of the world | 


population increase is swamping every 
effort towards social progress. India, for 


example, saw the whole increase in food | 


production in its first five year plan 
practically cancelled out by the increase 
in mouths to be fed. A notable increase 
in the production of food left the num- 
bers of the hungry as large as before. 
In total, the world to-day has more 
hungry people and more illiterate people 


than it had a century ago. But the mas- | 


sive calamities of multiplying population 
are just beginning; and until now have 
been but dimly foreseen, and little con- 
sidered. 


The “population explosion”, like the | 


atom bomb, has been a spectacular con- 


sequence of modern science. In the past | 


not increase at all; it barely held its own, 


| human beings have been relatively few | 
| in a world relatively empty. Over large 
areas and for long periods population did | 


often diminished. At the time of Christ | 
the total population of the world was | 


| 250,000,000 and to double that number 


took seventeen Centuries. 

Now the situation has changed. The 
difference is not in any increase in human 
fertility. The difference is that the spec- 


tacular and _ beneficient progress of | 


modern medicine has broken Nature’s 
tragic balance between high birth rate 
and high death rate. Antiseptics, vaccina- 
tion, antibiotics, insecticides and similar 


scientific discoveries of the “advanced” | 


countries have been taken to the remotest 
and most primitive areas, and have 
brought to the world a sudden and 
dramatic measure of Death Control. 


As a result, in many countries popula- 
tion has taken a “great leap forward” 
and some countries, China included, now 
reach or exceed an increment of 3% per 
annum. This means the population of 
China will double every 23 years. 


Dr. Fagley examines the possibilities | 
of population increases being met either | 
by migration from crowded areas, by in- | 


creasing agricultural efficiency, or by 


utilizing the underdeveloped resources of | 
the deserts and the oceans. He shows | 


that while these have enormous poten- 
| tialities they only evade the real issue. 


As to migration, all the ships at 





MR. LOVE ¢3 
UST ICE 


by COLIN MACINNES 


MR. LOVE AND JUSTICE has tw 
villainous heroes: Frankie Love, th 
‘professional lover’ who knows not! 
ing of real love, and Edward Justicc 
the corrupted copper who has no re: 
sense of justice. But here is the tru 


‘paradox: Frankie, the false lover, ha 


a deep sense of justice; and Edwarc 
the unjust officer, has a great loy 
in his life. 

These two rivals enter from opposii 
sides the world of immoral earnin; 
and finally collide. At the moment « 
crisis, each man is betrayed into dis- 
aster not by his human failing, but b 
an inner virtue that prevents eaci: 
from following consistently the ev 
course he had begun. Justice betrays 
Frankie Love; and love betrays 
Edward Justice. For a moment, eacii 
character becomes the other : no longer 
Mr. Love, and Mr. Justice, but MR. 
LOVE AND JUSTICE. 

The London-born author, Colin 
MaclInnes, educated in Australia, is a 
frequent contributor to the B.B.C., 
The Times, The Guardian, The Sunday 
Times and The Observer. His books 
include TO THE VICTORS THE SPOILS 
and ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS. MR. LOV! 
AND JUSTICE, a tragedy of morals, is an 
eventful addition; well worth reading. 

PRICE: $3.00 


AMBASSADOR BOOKS LTD., 370 ALLIANCE AVE., TORONTO 9, ONT 





Selected 
Writings 
of 
WILLIAM 
LYON 
MACKENZIE 


Edited by 
MARGARET FAIRLEY 











Here at last is a generous sele - 
tion from the writings of Willia: 
Lyon Mackenzie, writings whic’ 
have lain too long, almost u - 
known, in the files of the new - 
papers he indefatigably wro!.. 


printed, and _ published. He ° 


early Upper Canada — its dai 
life and its turbulent politics 
comes alive, and we are given 
new and vivid picture of the m: 
and his times. 


$6.50 
to be published this sprin; 
by 
OXFORD 
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s the cause of world peace 


vell served by 


sur present foreign policy? 


“NO!” says 
James M. Minifie 


Peacemaker 
or 


Powder-Monkey 


Canada’s Role in a 


Revolutionary World 


One of the most important 


books of this or any year. 


$3.50 


McClelland & Stewart 















Adventure 


Alistair 
MacLean 


NIGHT WITHOUT END | 


Ten survivors of a_ plane 
crash on the Greenland ice 
cap fight for life against the 
cold and treachery among 


themselves in this brilliantly 
contrived adventure novel. 
$3.50 






Mystery 


Ngaio Marsh 
FALSE SCENT 


“A solid murder puzzle .. . 


a technical marvel in the 
unity of time and place.” — 
New York Times. $3.75 


Eas COLLINS 


APRIL 16th, 1960 


| present in the world, doing nothing else, | 
| could not transport across the oceans the | 


annual increase in China alone. As to 
increase in the world’s total food supply, 
much can be done; but the power ‘ef the 
whole of humanity to reproduce greatly 
outstrips the power of agriculture to in- 
| crease its harvests. Already in some 
countries children saved from malaria in 
| infancy are dying of malnutrition in child- 
| hood. 

| Thus human beings face an inescapable 
and inexorable mathematical fact: the 
present rate of population 
impossible for the earth to sustain. 


Needless to say earth will never see 


the enormous billions of people which | 


in a few generations would result from the 
present world rate of population increase. 
That rate of increase will be lowered. 


Either the birth rate must go down or | 
the mortality rate will again go up. For if | 


man exercises no control in one direction, 
Nature, as ruthless as ever, will resume 
control at the other. Millions of families 
throughout the world already face the 
issue which is the final problem of the 
whole world: to breed children beyond 
the rate at which they can be fed is, by 
human act, to doom them to hunger, 
degradation and premature death. 


The problem can be met. In general 
the illiterate peoples of the world, what- 
ever their religion, purposely regulate 
the number of their children not by 
woman’s biological capacity to bear 
them but by the family’s capacity to 
take care of them. The average number 
of children in literate Christian nations— 
corresponding Roman Catholic and 
Protestant areas show little statistical dif- 
ference—is less than half that of the 
underdeveloped world. The problem is so 
grave because of areas where impov- 
erished and_ illiterate populations are 
shielded from diseases and epidemics, but 
the women, like their cattle, 
children every year. Christians have a 
responsibility to those voiceless mothers 
who desire no more than ours to bear 
children whose mouths they cannot fill; 
and multitudes of whom are more willing 
to be helped than we are to help them. 


Dr. Fagley’s main purpose is to make 
Christian people aware of their respon- 
sibilities, and to examine in the light of 
| our different world the 
titudes arising from the time when to 
breed as many children as possible was 
necessary for sheer survival. To assess 
his analyses of past religious attitudes, 


reader will have to consult the book, and 
he will surely find it a sobering, because 
informative, experience. 





Oxford University Press—$4.25. 


and his proposals for the future, the | 


traditional at- | 


Responsibility, by Richard M. Fagley— | 


increase is | 


bear their | 


The Population Explosion and Christian | 
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Concerning 
Investing 
and Embezzling 
and Communism 
. . - and Sudbury 


Start With $100 
Common-Sense Investing 


by J. J. Brown 
People to whom money is no problem 
will not be interested in this book, 
but the rest of us will eat it up be- 
cause the author writes so clearly 
and entertainingly about the ways of 
putting savings to work — Hfe in- 
surance, real estate, annuities, stocks 
and bonds — and the best ways to 
reach sound decisions. J. J. Brown 
lives in Montreal, runs his own com- 
pany, and is an experienced and suc- 
cessful private investor. Available in 
JUNE. $2.50 
$3.50 


Paper Cover 
Hard Cover 


The Thief in the 
White Collar 


by Norman Jaspan and Hillel Black 
Are we becoming a nation of em- 
bezzlers? The sums stolen outright or 
that changed hands in kickbacks, pay- 
off and bribes by white-collar workers 
during the past year are both shocking 
and staggering. The author tells how 
and why trusted employees steal, and 
moreover gives concrete advice on 
how to spot and deal with offenders. 
This book provides cracking good en- 
tertainment for anyone, and a_busi- 
nessman may find it his best invest- 
ment of the year. Available now. 


Dd. (0 


Journey to Samarkand 


by Larry Henderson 
The 


Larry 


inside story brought back by 
Henderson from Russia _ last 
summer a clear, down-to-earth 
account of his tour of the famous 
cities of the Soviet Union and of the 
previously “closed areas”, as far into 
the mysterious East as the ancient 
city of Samarkand. Here is an im- 
mensely readable book, illustrated by 
splendid photographs taken by the 
author. Available April 29. $4.50 


Fire in the Valley 


by Jack Hambleton 


This is the gripping story of the 
famous forest fire that threatened 


Sudbury, Ontario in 1956. Starting on 
May 5th “it covered 12,000 acres in 
a single afternoon to become one of 
the fastest-travelling and most danger- 
ous conflagrations in the province's 
history.” Making splendid use of his 
solid reportorial background and his 
wonderful knowledge of the North, 
Jack Hambleton has turned out a 
fast-moving, vividly-exciting story of 
the battle for the wealth and beauty 
of Canada’s forests. April. $3.75 


At your booksellers’ 
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Denmark’s Liqueur 
Delight Since 1818 


FREE BOOKLET OF DANISH RECIPES, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Basil Hobbs & Sons, Dept. SN, 1227 Sherbrooke West, Montreal 
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“Diary of a Nurse.” 
At all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY 





to better dramatic 
writing for television, Mr. Hailey 
illustrates his points and shows how 
various effects are achieved by in- 
cluding his plays which were first 
produced by C.B.C. The dramas in- 
clude: “Flight into Danger’, ‘Time 
Lock’’, ‘“‘Course for Collision’’, 


CLOSE-UP 


On Writing for 
‘Television 


ARTHUR HAILEY 


and 


$4.50 



























The Proper Editor 


EDWARD WEEKS has been with the Atlan 
Monthly since 1924, longer than a 
other man in its history. In Friendly C< 
dor recounts some of his experiences, « 
servations and friendships matured throu h 
his work as First Reader, then as Edit >r 
of Atlantic Books, and finally as Edit  r- 
in-Chief of both magazine and books 


This is not an autobiography, but a 
series of essays autobiographical in «s- 
sence. Editor Weeks does not blow iis 
own horn too loudly, but there is justi- 
fiable editorial pride in his accounts of 
nurturing Nordhoff and Hall to the coin- 
pletion of the Bounty Trilogy; of dis- 
covering Mazo de la Roche in the first 
Atlantic fiction contest; of helping Agnes 
Newton Keith to keep up her courage to 
survive throughout the three and _ half 
years of her imprisonment by the Japa- 
nese in Malaya. 

The first of the four sections is most 
personal. The Education of an Editor re- 
counts young Weeks’s experiences as an 
ambulance driver in France during the 
First World War, his avid discovery of 
writers and writing at Harvard and Cam- 
bridge, his first job with Boni & Liveright 
as book salesman, and his work as First 
Reader with the Atlantic Monthly. 

Section two includes such famous 
names as Dr. Harvey Cushing, Dr. Hans 
Zinsser, Dr. Thomas Barbour, Henry 
Beston, Dr. Wyman Richardson. 

The third section recalls and describes 
favorite holiday spots and activities, and 
reveals Mr. Weeks in his most sentimental 
vein. Pleasant little pieces, but unfor- 
tunately they bring to mind the rural 
essays of E. B. White, and immediately 
recede into insignificance. 

Mr. Weeks is not at his best, either. 
when he tackles present-day problems. 
His heart is in the right place as a man 
of good will, but he shows. surprising 
naivete. The best essays are those about 
writers and his relationship to them as 
an editor. He is a dedicated, encouraging, 
helpful and careful editor because he is 
a conscientious, generous and _sensi'ive 
man. But a great editor is not necessa’ily 
a good writer. 

This is not to disparage his work. He 
has several hundred issues of a first-) ite 
magazine and many excellent books to 
his credit as an editor. However, m: :a- 
zine editorials transferred to a book Jo 
not always stand up to that assump: on 
of permanence. It is not to denigrate ! m 
to observe that Edward Weeks has a_ ne 
talent for seeing excellence in oth 's’ 
work, but a small talent for original . 1d 
creative writing himself. N.A F. 


In Friendly Candor, by Edward Week — 
Little, Brown—$4.50. 
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Whether your business and its communications prob- 
lems are large or small, count on Canada’s pioneer 
communications team for the assistance you need. 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National offer the most 
comprehensive telecommunications service in Canada 
... Tight across Canada ...serving every type of in- 
dustry, with every form of instant, written communi- 
cations. Call your nearest CN-CP Communications 
Office for expert, specialized information and service. 


TELETYPE DATA PROCESSING TELEX FACSIMILE TELEGRAMS 
... WIRE FACILITIES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


LMU ees 
























































Wonderful. At breakfast he had said he 
anticipated an afternoon committee meeting 
that would probably last for hours . . . she 
hadn’t expected her husband 'till late. 


What happened? Didn’t the meeting 


come off? 





Indeed it did—but there was no argument. 
You can’t argue when every member of 
the committee agrees that the Canada Iron 
Group is the corporation with which they 
most like to do business! 





foundries, limited . 
HEAD OFFICE: 921 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. : RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 








you'll be home early:... 


Contract-letting is a difficult soul- 
searching business. But when there’s a 
company standing by upon whom you can 
rely implicitly, the decision comes easy. 
That’s why experienced executives who 
want reliability look to The Canada Iron 
Group. 


THE CANADA IRON GROUP—an 
entirely Canadian family of manufacturing 
and distributing companies with sales offices, 
warehouses and 19 plants in major Canadian 
centres from coast to coast. 


CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, LIMITED 
DOMINION STRUCTURAL STEEL LIMITED 
C. W. CARRY LTD. 

CALGARY STRUCTURAL STEEL LTD. 


| Canada Iron | WESTERN BRIDGE AND STEEL FABRICATORS LTD. 


¢ PRESSURE PIPE LIMITED 
TAMPER LIMITED 


LIMITED 
PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED 
PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
C. M. LOVSTED & COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 





13R STRUCTURAL STEEL MACHINERY ELECTRIC MOTORS TRACK MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT CAST IRON PIPE CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPE 
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Published today — 
for every citizen 
interested in education — 


a hard-hitting, constructive 

critique of the public school system 
hy an eminent Canadian 

political scientist and educator 


The Politics 


of Education 


BY FRANK MACKINNON, Principal, 
Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, P.E.l1. 


Quotations from the book — 


“Like a great thunder bird on a 
totem pole the minister of education 


overshadows all below.” 


“The teacher now is not expected to 
be a master of knowledge: he might 
rather be described as a master 
of ceremonies prompted by official 


script writers.” 


“It is too late for the student to 
start a liberal education in college 
and professional school: grade 5 is 


$4.75 


the place to begin.” 


University of Toronto Press 
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— a thorough, up-to-the- 


minute, intelligent and 
omplete book on_ the 
heory and practice of 


\DVERTISING by C. A. 
\IRKPATRICK Professor 
f Marketing at the Uni- 
ersity of North Carolina. 
' better understanding for 
veryone of the most famil- 
ir phenomena of our daily 
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THOMAS ALLEN LIMITED 


AVAILABLE AT 
YOUR FAVOURITE BOOK COUNTER 








Intimate Life 


Ask No Quarter could never claim a place 
with great literary biographies. The style 
is plain and workmanlike; at times dull 
and huddled, as though the writers were 
flagging or bogged down in an unreward- 
ing passage. However, the style suits its 
subject, Agnes Macphail, because — the 
authors are from the same wood as Aggie. 

They are steeped in the ideas and the 
history of the Progressive movement in 
Canada, the UFO, the UFA, and the 
CCF. They know all the people Agnes 
Macphail knew and worked with. They 
have a thorough knowledge of the ideals 
she nurtured. As well, they know the 
regional or vocational differences and dis- 
putes that have constantly divided and 
weakened the Progressive movement in 


| Canada. The result is an intimacy and 


Canadian. 


identification with their subject which 
could never come from the most pains- 
taking research; they are a part of their 
story of Agnes Macphail. 

I regret that book-making in Canada 
is so costly and unrewarding for pub- 
lishers, because this book would be greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of photographs 
(there is only one, a frontispiece of Agnes 
Macphail, and it should have been digni- 
fied by the use of glossy paper). There 
must be many pictures of Aggie and her 
associates that should be a part of this 
record of her achievement and life. What- 
ever its shortcomings, we should all wel- 
come this book about an outstanding 
N.A-F. 


| Ask No Quarter, by Margaret Stewart 


and Doris French—Longman’s, Green— 
$4.50 


Notable Company 


THE WRITER of this unusual autobiog- 
raphy was born in New York but reared 
in the Spanish tradition of her parents, 
both pure Castilians. She herself is a poet 


by temperament, a writer by profession 
| and a world traveller by choice. On the 


| chief endowment seems 


evidence of her memoirs however her 
to be an ex- 
traordinary capacity for instant and vivid 
friendships with most of the notables of 


her period — with Isadora Duncan, the 
| Barrymores, Nazimova, Garbo, Igor 
| Stravinsky, Aldous Huxley, and Jean 


Cocteau, to name only a few. 
Although the author has spent most of 
her life in the great world centres of the 


| West, with only occasional trips to the 
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Orient, her chief absorption seems to have 
been an unworldly search for inner mean- 
ings. But while this preoccupation has led 


| her into the society of artists and mystics, 
| it hasn’t, fortunately, prevented her from 


setting down some sharp and revealing 
studies of the high company she has 
kept. 





OUT OF THE 
EVIL NIGHT 


by Lerr HovELsEN 


A new factor at work within 
men and between nations de- 
picted vividly from  Grini 
(dreaded concentration camp) 
to the Ruhr. A_ generation 
shown looking forward in faith 


$2.25 


MOCCASIN AND 
CROSS 


by Sara EaToNn 


From the moment the Iroquois 
menace leaps from the printed 
page to the final flight of the 
embattled remnants of the 
proud and mighty Huron 
Indians, this book carries the 
reader down the exciting path 
of high adventure. Ages 12 to 16 


$2.95 


Available at all booksellers 


COPP,4,CLARK 


PUBLISHING co. timiteo 


517 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO 28 


























THE SHAWINIGAN WATER 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The following dividends have been 


declared: 
NO PAR VALUE 
CLASS “A” COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND No. 13 
Thirty three and one third cents (33-1/3c) 
per share payable May 13, 1960, to share- 
holders of record, April 19, 1960. 
NO PAR VALUE 
COMMON SHARES 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 211 
Twenty cents (20c) per share for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1960, payable 
May 25, 1960, to shareholders of record, 


April 14, 1960. 
R. R. MERIFIELD, 
: Secretary. 
Montreal, March 23, 1960. 



























































WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 












































































































































































































































































































































FRANCIS BACON (A Rosicrucian) 


W HY was this man great? How 

oes anyone—man or woman—achieve 
ae es Is it not by mastery of the 
powers within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your 
mind! Learn the secrets of a full and 
peaceful life! Francis Bacon— world 
fanious English philosopher, scientist-— 
like many other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicrucian. -The 
Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organi- 


zation) includes in its membership— 
people from every walk of life—from 
every race and creed. Today, head- 
quarters of the Rosicrucians send over 
, seven million pieces of 
} mail annually to all 
parts of the world. 


Bi THIS BOOK FREE! 


} Write for YOUR FREE COPY 

H of ‘“The Mastery of Life’’— 

TODAY. No obligation. A 

# non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe S.X.L. 








She ROSICRUCIANS SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


-<—--------- SEND THIS COUPON-————————-—-—-, 


Scribe §.X.L. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 


faculties and powers of mind. 
2 | Ser Seer’ 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 





r 
| 
| The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC), San Jose, California 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 








BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


BURNILL'S 
BOOK SHOP 


BUSINESS BOOKS 

TECHNICAL BOOKS 

NEW FICTION & NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Write, ‘phone or visit 


100 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 1, ONT. 
PHONE EM. 3-2787 
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Residential cient Ger Girls 


ALM AF 


COLLEGE 


Founded 1876, High 
School including 
Grade Xill. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Home 
Economics, Music. 


Write for prospectus. 
Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. 
Principal 


OPENS Sept. 8, 1960 





— 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO, CANADA 





The volume is dedicated to the Incian 
seer Bhagavan Maharshi, “the only com 
pletely egoless, world-detached and pure 
being I have ever known”. 

M.1.R. 


Here Lies The Heart, by Mercedes De 
Acosta — Macmillan — $6.50. 


Sheer Somnambulism 


FOR ANY NOVELIST to out-Shulman Irving 
Shulman is a triumph. Yet David Karp, 
whose previous novels gave no indication 
that he was the man capable of doing it, 
has done so riotously in Enter, Sleeping 
The plot is outrageous, the characiers 
pasteboard, the situations farcical, but the 
underlying theme strong and surely 
handled. 

Karp proves (what readers of E. B 
White in The New Yorker have long sus- 
pected) that most of us don’t know 
whether we are asleep or awake. We go 
through life glassy-eyed, pompously- 
paunched and the perfect stooges for the 
few sharpies who can imitate P. T 
Barnum. 

Enter, Sleeping may not persuade us to 
change, but it will make the future path 
of somnambulism more pleasant, and the 
operations of the Barnums less straight- 
forward. 

The funniest novel of the season. 

AE 


Enter, Sleeping, by David Karp — 
Longman’s Green — $3.95. 


Modern Jack London 


ROBERT HOLMAN writes of Labrador 4 
it he were doing a sequel to a novel b) 
Jack London or R. M. Ballantype. The 
laborers are conscripted in a slum shack. 
sent off in a plane which might have been 
salvaged from the bottom of an Ungava 
lake, to live and work together like pigs 
Fist-fights and death by shovel is neve! 
far away and the foreman is a monastel 
for whom a concentration camp would 
have been too sissy a place to work 1. 

The laborers are mainly immigy ants 
but all of them are stereotypes. The Ger 
man is a former SS man, the Indiin is 


| unhappy off the reserve, the French-( ane 
| dian has a large family and the En:lish 


man is a down-on-his-luck remittance man. 

The working conditions are apps'ling 
the plot is a wild melodrama, the w ‘iting 
is consciously fine. About as unpror ising 
a novel as the Hogarth Press could have 


_ chosen to publish. And the fact t! at il 
| was chosen tells us volumes abou the 


image of Canada still common in B. ‘tail 
LS. 


Dust Before’ The Wind, by Robert Ho! 
man—Clarke, Irwin—$3.25. 
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Television 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Vitamins vs. Tranquillizers 


* 


It is REASSURING these days to turn on 
the television set and watch Benny, Hope, 
Danny Thomas and Red Skelton bouncing 
about in the old familiar fashion. Minor 
predicament is their natural medium and 
they continue to enjoy and exploit it 
exactly as though the atom had never 
been split. 

No one watching this durable group 
would suspect the existence of the so- 
called “sick” gag trend whose chief ex- 
ponent appears to be Jack (“sick, sick, 
sick”) Douglas. Actually, Jack Douglas 
has written for all these comedians at 
one time or another but no hint of the 
script-writer’s involvement in the age of 
anxiety is ever likely to reach the screen 
via Hope. Benny, Thomas or Skelton. 
They are old-fashioned professional 
comics. less concerned with the crash of 
civilization than with the awful studio 
silence that can follow a badly timed gag. 

The sick comedian has been described 
as “the man who sees the worm in the 
apple of humor”, but the definition strikes 
one as curiously inadequate. No one could 
have seen the worm in the apple more 
clearly than the great W. C. Fields and 
no comedian could have been more bril- 
lianily integrated professionally. Comed- 
ian Fields’ anxieties, as far as they re- 
vealed themselves on the screen, had to 
do with maintaining his dignity in a 
world of crooked billiard cues, raining 
cig r-boxes, and exacerbating small chil- 
dre’. These, with the problem of retain- 
ing his top hat. which was never quite 
la enough for his head. were problem 
en gh to keep him going professionally 
for . life-time. 

ere was also the late Fred Allen, 





Art Carney: Comedy-in-depth. 
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whose script was the continuous indig- 
nant commentary of a sensible man in 
a world which he regarded as increasingly 
addle-headed. He wrote his own gags. 
which were vigorous and gibing. No one 
could possibly describe them as sick. 
And of course there was Charlie Chap- 
lin who in his great days busied himself 
with revolving doors, loaded trays, dog- 
leashes and bread-roll ballet. Until he 
reached and passed his creative maturity 


’ Charlie never had a sick day in his life. 


There will probably be no successors 
to these great men, for television doesn’t 





Shelley Berman: Jack Paar cried. 


encourage the development of comics in 
the old-fashioned tradition. It can. still 
accommodate a Hope or a Benny, but 
there is no room on the little living-room 
screen for the props, the presence and the 
spacious grandeurs of a W. C. Fields. 
There is probably no room either for a 
Charlie Chaplin, since comic genius de- 
mands plenty of time and elbow-room. 
Since these were no longer available, tele- 
vision had to work out its own solution. 
So it came up with the comic monologue. 

In many ways, this turned out to be 
the perfect answer. The monologuist can 
fii himself into a space not much larger 


‘ than a good-sized glove-compartment. He 


doesn’t need to enact his dilemmas; he 
can just describe them. His act is per- 
fectly elastic and can be expanded or con- 
centrated at will. And finally his mono- 
logue has a_ night-club intimacy better 
adapted to the dimensions of the living- 
room than the clamor and confusion of 
action-comedy. 

Comedians Hope, Benny, Thomas and 
Skelton. who have long been the chief 
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Served with pride— enjoyed with pleasure 
—all over the world. 
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PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 
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HamisTweed 


Pa 


Hebrides from pure Scottish wool. 


At all leading stores 


The Harris Tweed Certification Mark 
is owned and admimistered by 
The Harris Tweed Association, Limited, 
London, England 
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with Jess con- 
jous maestro nght 
off the screen. This was a comedy-sketch, 
er. and what Carney obviously pre- 
fers is comedy-in-depth. So he gave us 
his hour-long telephone monologue Cail 
Me Back, the running commentary of an 
lcoholic. complete with gags on the fear- 
fo] dilemma of deing alive in the present 
era. It was very impressive, and, like its 
alcoholic subject. it was sick. sack. sick. 








ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 


Founded in 1899 
AURORA ONTARIO 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN 
THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 
GRADES 6 TO 13 


e sound ocodemic education 
e smoll dasses 

® supervised study periods 
® sports programme for all 


e choracter development stressed 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ard 
OLD SOYS’ FOUNDATION AWARDS 
fer 
BOYS ENTERING GRADE 9 OR HIGHER 


Examinations for entrance scholer- 
ships held cnnvclly in mid-Moy. 
Applications to be received 
by May Ist. 


For Prespectus and Scholarship 
information write to 


The Heodmester 
J. Rebert Coulter, B.A. 
St. Andrew's College, Aurora, Ont. 














Don't worry, it's 


a GLOBE envelope 
with ‘Bull-Dog’’ gumming! 
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World leader in jet travel g ® () ® A @ f flies to all 6 continents 


For reservations and information consult your Travel Agent or 
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WHY IS HARRIS TWEED favoured the 
world over? Because it looks so well— 
in misty, muted shades or rugged 
tones. Because it lasts so well—be- 
haves handsomely year in, year out. 
Only certified Harris Tweed bears the 
famous orb label. Look for it and be 
sure of the finest fabric—dyed, spun, 
woven and finished in the Outer 
Hebrides from pure Scottish wool. 








At all leading stores 


The Harris Tweed Certification Mark 
is owned and administered by 
The Harris Tweed Association, Limited, 
London, England 











Cliff Arquette: A single prop. 


prop of the more highly paid gag-writers, 
had no difficulty in adapting themselves 











to the new medium. Neither had Cliff | 
Arquette (Charlie Weaver), an old-time | 


comic who had long ago learned to quarry 
his own gags, and now flourishes with his 
Letter From Mama as almost his single 
prop. There is also monologuist Shelley 
Berman, who requires nothing more than 
his telephone. The television monologuist 
can afford to travel light. It’s almost as 
simple and convenient as going round the 
world with nothing but a toothbrush. 

The traditional comedian worked with 
gadgets, resourcefully misappropriated. 
Since this continent teems with gadgets he 
had plenty of material, and it was only 
necessary to turn Charlie Chaplin loose 
in a modern factory, or Red Skelton in a 
disused army warehouse, to produce a dis- 
turbing and hilarious commentary on our 
times. 

The gag writer has a more limited field 
however. Once he has exhausted current 
topics he can only turn inward and begin 
to examine the fearful vacuities of the 
spirit—as Shelley Berman did in the early 
monologue (Yeah and who else?) that 
made Jack Paar cry. This was no great 
achievement, since there is nothing show- 
man Paar enjoys more than a good cry. 
Rather significantly, however, it almost 
brought author-monologuist Berman him- 
self to tears. It was a good act and 
comedian Berman has been flourishing 
ever since. Gather ye neuroses while ye 
may. 

Probably the best illustration of the 
new comedy trend is the rise of Art 
Carney. Since appearing in Harvey, actor 
Carney has been distinguishing himself 
in any number of fields. He is above all, 
however, a very funny comedian and his 
recent parody of Leonard Bernstein was 
enough to blast anyone with less con- 
fidence than that garrulous maestro right 
off the screen. This was a comedy-sketch, 
however, and what Carney obviously pre- 
fers is comedy-in-depth. So he gave us 
his hour-long telephone monologue Call 
Me Back, the running commentary of an 
alcoholic, complete with gags on the fear- 
ful dilemma of being alive in the present 
era. It was very impressive, and, like its 
alcoholic subject, it was sick, sick, sick. 








ST. ANDREW’S 
COLLEGE 


Founded in 1899 
AURORA ONTARIO 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN 
THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 
GRADES 6 TO 13 


sound academic education 


small classes 


supervised study periods 


sports programme for all 


character development stressed 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and 
OLD BOYS’ FOUNDATION AWARDS 
for 
BOYS ENTERING GRADE 9 OR HIGHER 


Examinations for entrance scholar- 
ships held annually in mid-May. 
Applications to be received 
by May Ist. 


For Prospectus and Scholarship 
Information write to 


The Headmaster 
J. Robert Coulter, B.A. 
St. Andrew's College, Aurora, Ont. 
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REPETITION? 


Operator boredom and fatigue cause errors 
and cost time. Friden ‘Tape-Talk’ systems 
eliminate human errors, cut time costs and 
increase output without additional personnel. 
Each Friden machine punches a tape as an 
automatic by-product of all data typed, 
providing a running record for automatic 
handling of almost every figuring and com- 
municative routine. Invoicing and costing can 
be automatic, repetitive typing eliminated, 
accuracy assured. Any business large enough 
to get behind in paper work can benefit with a 
Friden ‘Tape-Talk’ system. For information 
call— 


JOSEPH McDOWELL SALES LIMITED 


36 Mobile Drive 
Toronto 16, Ontario 
PLymouth 9-4121 


Sales and Service across Canadc 


3687 
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Chess 
by D. M. LeDain 


)RLD CHAMPION Mikhail Botvinnik and 
¢ allenger Mikhail Tal, of Riga, are pres- 
ly locked in a title match. Their styles 
> radically different. The champion, the 
rfect product of the “machine age”, 
dly efficient. His young and eager chal- 
ger, a “space man”, whose source of 
wer for getting into orbit is his own 
secret. Earlier in his career, however, Bot- 
inik could blast off on occasion. 
White: W. Rauser, Black: M. Botvin- 
. (Leningrad, 1933). 


P-K4, P-QB4; 2.Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; 3.P- 
Q4. PxP:; 4.KtxP, Kt-B3; 5.Kt-QB3, P-Q3; 
6.B-K2, P-KKt3; 7.B-K3, B-Kt2; 8.Kt-Kt3, 
B-K3; 9.P-B4, Castles; 10.Castles, Kt-QR4; 
l1.KtxKt, QxKt; 12.B-B3, B-B5; 13.KR- 
Kl. KR-Q1; 14.Q-Q2, Q-B2; 15.QR-B1, 
P-K4; 16.P-QKt3, P-Q4!; 17.KPxP, P-KS!; 
18.PxB, PxB; 19.P-QB5, Q-R4; 20.KR- 


~ 


a 


- “sas —-onm 


- 


25.QR-Q1, Q-R5; 26.Q-Q3, R-K1!; 27.R- 
K4, P-B4!; 28.R-K6, KtxPch; 29.K-K2, 
QxP; 30.Resigns. 


Solution of Problem No. 241 (Musante). 
Key, 1.Kt-BS5. 


Problem No. 242 by V. N. Ovchinnikov 
(Ist Prize, “64”, USSR, 1928). 
White mates in two. 

















Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“THAT’S AN ODD invoice,” remarked Ted, 
pointing to it on his partner’s desk. 


Bert looked at the document, but shook 
his head. “Just some cheap books at three 
different prices,” he commented. “Several 
weeks overdue, of course, but that’s not 
unusual!” 


“Not unusual with us.” Ted chuckled. 
“Look at the total amount. The dollars 
are the number of books at forty-nine 
cents, and the cents are the numbers at 
thirty-nine and twenty-nine cents in that 
order.” 


Maybe that did make the invoice rather 
odd. So can you figure out what the total 
































h been? 124 
Q1. Kt-Kt5; 21.B-Q4, P-B7ch!; 22.K-B1, weit i — 
Q-R3ch; 23.Q-K2, BxB!; 24.RxB, Q-KB3!; Answer on Page 60. 
All at Sea? 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
ACROSS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
| Poems by Kipling? There’s oceans of them! (3, 5, 4) 8 

\) Like a hot-house plant? (7) 
|| Ecstatic delight of the deep, divers must beware of. (7) 10 W 
12 See 28: 
|3 Found a ciscoe, minus head and tail in the bay—this Bay. (6) 
14 Seaworthy, and how! It’s the last word! (4) 
15 A 28, 12, 26-shaking result. (5,4) h2 13 14 
18 Coward’s half-sister, and shy to extremes. (5) rane 
2) These could be one means of tying up a lot of shipping. (5) 
2!| Tough, but some men work at this because of their con- 

victions. (4,5) : 15 17 18 19 
23 Another word for a 15 could change to this apparel. (4) 
25 A main milk supplier? (3-3) 
2s. 12. Drenched? Yes, but it’s wrong! (3, 3) SOF . 
3\\ Training makes him ache inside, it seems. (7) 20 | “21 22 

‘Tain't ‘er that looks smarter. (7) 

Prices that take on a third dimension at sea? (5, 7) 

23 26 27 8 

DOWN 30 31 

Are these the ones in the affairs of men which, when taken, si 

lead on to fortune? (4, 5) - 

Throwing winter carnival dances? (9) 

Botticelli served her up on the half-shell. (5) pe 3? 

Man or woman at the “Met.”? (5) | 

How did you make out in Alice’s pyjamas? (4) Solution to last puzzle 

Sea Company that produced a bubble. (5) ACROSS 23 Peseta 8 Pro 

Has the mental faculties of a louse. (6) 1 See 9 25 Scotland 9, 1. Keep a 
‘ It shows a way to the south-east. (6) pes 10 Eclat 28 Rigoletto ” stiff upper lip 
l Scape aleccinean, 7s epamameal = 11, 15. From bad 30 Gorge 7 — 
|» Walter sat in it, and naturally got 28, 12. (4,5) . . 4 P, ee as nh neucnanin 16 Cae 
|. It may go down but won't come up if 32 find their mark. (9) a riche aia 18 Dishcloth 
2 He didn’t like to be Kidded about his profession! (6) 3  tacow > Silhouettes 19 Stratagem 
2. As far as the Queen’s Navee was concerned, Sir Joseph Porter : — 3 in ae hake 4 Tolls 
2- 59, po haphage by A the navy? (5, 4) 19 Senor —— . ns 
2¢ We live on ana off it. (5) o ag : Lendl 28 Roe 
2 ’ deacon charges for a shell-out. (5) 52 Reeve 7 Lad 29 Gar (491) 

53 
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Gold & Dross 


Frobisher Limited 


Would you please give me your opinion 
on Frobisher Limited as an investment? 
I bought the stock a year ago at $2. Its 
holdings of United Keno, Giant Yellow- 
knife, Falconbridge, Kilembe and Alimex 
have all moved up but this does not seem 
to affect Frobisher. Is Ventures going to 
take it over at its own price?—M.A., St. 
Catharines. 


Each year we see less reason for enthusing 
about holding companies. As the invest- 
ment community becomes more mature, 
it is inclined to evaluate holding-company 
shares for less than their breakup value. 
This is because it thinks the indicated 
prices of subsidiary stocks are higher than 
they would be if the ownership of a sub- 
stantial amount of them were diffused 
rather than concentrated in the hands of 
the holding company. In other words, the 
holding company creates a scarcity of sub- 
sidiary stocks. 

The profitability of a holding company 
is frequently dependent on so many out- 
side interests that it takes events of major 
importance to move its shares. For this 
reason many investors prefer to buy 
directly into the subsidiary stocks. 

Frobisher’s position reflects the capacity 
of its parent company, Ventures, for be- 
coming overextended under its former 
management. New management has taken 
over Ventures and has been attempting 
to consolidate its position. We would not 
predict that this consolidation policy will 
result in it taking over Frobisher, although 
certain advantages are apparent, such as 
saving in administration. 


For the Long Haul 


I am interested in acquiring shares of one 
or more companies, thinking solely of 
long-term capital appreciation. Would you 
be so good as to mention one or two that 
might be fairly priced at this time and 
fall into this category?—M.W., Burnaby. 


You have asked for rather a large plate- 
ful. Equities are still premium-priced in 
relation to earnings notwithstanding the 
stock-market decline of recent months. 
You might chew on the possibilities of 
resource industries — mines and netals, 
petroleum, power development, paper, etc. 

Preference of these columns is for the 
metals, notably nickel, copper, aluminum 


and steel. In nickel, we favor Internation :/ 
Nickel, in copper, Noranda, in aluminun., 
Aluminium Ltd., while in steel it’s a 
choice between Steel of Canada, Algoma 
and Dominion Foundries & Steel. Steel 
of Canada might earn the nod because 
of its manufacturing activities, which re- 
sult in a considerable improvement to 
the value of its basic steel. 

You might pick out one or two and 
study their positions and prospects with 
a view to gaining a first-hand knowledge 
of their business and its economics. An 
example of the type of knowledge from 
the obtaining of which the average in- 
vestor shirks—because he’s looking for 
easy answers—is provided by studying In- 
ternational Nickel. You would learn that 
the company has three outstanding ad- 
vantages which augur well for its future: 
(1) It pioneered the use of nickel in in- 
dustry and has been in the business long- 
est and is the biggest factor; (2) it is 
responsible for the buik of the free 
world’s nickel production and owns the 
lion’s share of reserves; and (3) it has 
its own warehouse system for distributing 
its products. 

Possession of its own warehouse system 
gives it the inside track in many profitable 
markets whereas other nickel producers 
have to root for orders. 


Spartan Airways 


Two years ago 1 bought $1,000 6% de- 
henture of Spartan Air Services from a 
reputable bond company which advised 
me to invest in it. I enjoyed $30 interest 
twice a year but in December 1959 ‘he 
coupon was charged back to me—n0 
funds. I haven't accumulated a great «cal 
of savings yet except savings bonds, und 
should like your advice as to Sparicn. 
Has it gone bankrupt? One thousand ol- 
lars means a great deal to me.—L 
Waterloo. 


Spartan Airways is one of the largest 
aerial-survey companies in Canada but : an 
into disappointing operating results wth 
consequent financial embarrassment. 1 1is 
resulted in Bristol Aeroplane of Can. da 
taking an interest in ownership and m.:n- 
agement of the company. It ‘is hoped ( :al 
Bristol will be able to effect profits le 
operations, which ‘would result in trac °rs 
showing interest if the debentures, | ds 
for which are now conspicuous by thir 
absence. 
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in the meantime debenture holders ap- 
ved a reduction of 40% in the face 
ue of debentures and extension of 
n iturity by three years to Dec. 1, 1969. 
I. compensation they will receive 100 
:mon shares for each $1,000 principal 
a;ount held. An indication of the value 
o: the common is provided by Bristol 
y‘‘ering to purchase 300,000 shares at $1 
hare. 

Spartan is in a basically good business 
ad its adverse experience is just another 
example of the risk which is inseparable 
from human affairs. Although any “reput- 
able” bond house would use care in select- 
ing merchandise to offer to its clients, no 
one is gifted with prescience, and the 
law of averages operates in investments 
as in other human affairs. 

It should be noted, too, that the “reput- 
able” bond house like the village grocer 
operates at a profit by selling what it has 
on its shelves. Ever hear of the saying 
“caveat emptor?” In English, this means 
“let the buyer beware.” 


United Steel 


| would be very much obliged if you 
could tell me what is happening to United 
Steel Corp. I understand the dividend was 
deferred last September due to the “tight 
money” situation at that time and dis- 
appointing sales. However, I have heard 
nothing since and dividends have not been 
resumed. Do you know if there is any 
indication on the part of the company to 
start paying dividends again?—J.E., Van- 
couver. 


United Steel is one of several Canadian 
industries operating in highly cyclical 
fields which the law of averages has caught 
up with in the last year or so, resulting 
in Omission or reduction of dividends. 
Results of the company for the first 
half of 1959 were disappointing owing to 
severe price competition particularly in 
structural-steel and heavy-engineering div- 
isons. There was an improvement in the 
second quarter over the first and further 
g ns were reported for the third quarter. 
OQ icials were to consider resumption of 
idends when results for the full year 
e available but we wouldn't bet too 
h. .vily on the possibility of resumption. 


Q. 
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© :tineau Power 


4! you please comment on Gatineau 
P.\wer Company common stock from the 
St. :dpoint of appreciation? I was recently 
av ised by a broker to purchase this 
sk at $36 a share—R.A., Toronto. 


G.‘ineau Power is a high-grade common 
St-ck, traditionally commanding a_ high 
Pr'-e-earnings ratio but showing price ap- 
Pix ciation in the past. Your broker ap- 
Pa ently feels that the chance of this con- 
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For those interested in 


Large Blocks 
of Shares 


Our facilities and experience are readily 
available to investors and_ institutions 
wishing to purchase or sell large blocks 
of shares. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
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Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
































Truth 


Because it reflects or gives a 
true representation, it is easy to 
understand why the mirror is 
the symbol of truth. 

Reflecting all that is fine in 
Scotch whisky, every glass of 
Grant’s mirrors the truthful 
qualities which make this one 
of the world’s great whiskies. 

These same qualities also 
reflect brilliantly upon your 
renown as a host! You will 
recognize them in every glassful 
poured from the triangular 
bottle. 


Grants 
STAND FAST 


IN THE TALL TRIANGULAR BOTTLE 


The Epitome of Scotch Whisky 
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and 


Distributors 
of 


Government, 
Municipal 
and 
Corporation 
Securities 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 
LONDON, ENG. VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
WINNIPEG CALGARY LONDON 
































THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 293 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of forty cents 
per fully-paid share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending April 30, 1960, payable at 
the Bank and its branches on May 
2, 1960, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 
31, 1960. 

By Order of the Board 


J. P. R. Wadsworth, 
General Manager 


Toronto, March 18, 1960 














| stock market 


tinuing is good enough to warrant recom- 
mending it. But since there would be no 
without a difference of 


| opinion you could probably go into an- 


other broker’s and he would tell you to 
sell it. Our inclination is to go along with 
your man. 


Gatineau pays $1.60 a year and can be | 


currently purchased to yield about 434%, 
which isn’t bad considering the way the 
dividend is protected by earnings. These 
dipped to $1.98 a share in 1959 from 


| $2.55 in 1958 but this is the result of | 


transient rather than permanent develop- 
ments. The dip reflects below-average 
water conditions, which resulted in a sub- 
stantial curtailment of sales of excess 
power, also expropriations as of May 1, 
1959, of New Brunswick properties, 'ter- 
minating revenue from them. The N.B. 
properties only accounted for 80,000 of 
the 814,000 h.p. capacity of the company. 

Gatineau is continuing a vigorous pro- 
gram of expansion and improvement to 
existing facilities to ensure adequate serv- 
ice to old and new customers. Designed 
to provide for sustained increase in de- 
mands for more and more electne service 
through the Laurentians and the western 
portion of the province of Quebec, Gati- 
neau has expended approximately $30 
million in the postwar period. 


Famous Players 


I notice Famous Players Canadian Corp. 
is starting pay television. I had thought 
of investing $300 to $500 in the com- 
pany. Would you advise this? What are 
the future prospects for the company?— 
W.J., Victoria. 


Famous Players is a gamble on the public 
reception of pay TV. Outlook for the 
company is obscure and we know of no 
reason for being optimistic about it. 


No Such Animal 


As a beginner in investment for long- 
term growth and capital gain for the next 
ten years, would you recommend pur- 
chasing securities such as Dominion gov- 
ernment bonds, Ontario Hydro, Bell Tele- 
phone, C.P.R., Dominion Stores, Great 
Lakes Paper and any other reliable securi- 


ties, or putting all my purchases into a | 


mutual fund such as Investors Growth 
Fund of Canada Ltd?—B.A., Trenton. 


| A reply to a similar query one or two 


issues back made a general recommenda- 
tion of mutual funds as a suitable vehicle 
for the class of investors to which you 
would seem to belong but explained the 
difficulty of recommending one fund as 


| against another. 


To this former comment must be added 
a note of warning against thinking of any 
investment in terms of being “reliable”. 
Some investments are considered as being 
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LAING 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 

OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
KRIEGHOFF & EARLY CANADIANS 
GROUP OF SEVEN 
CONTEMPORARY CANADIANS 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 


SCULPTURE — MODERN MASTERS 


Galleries: 
194 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 
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hi. er grade than other but there is no 
su.) thing as a reliability in the context 
in vhich most securities owners employ 
th term. They seem to mean an invest- 
m: 1 which they can forget, secure in the | 
kr vledge that it will not depreciate, will | 
pa a good return and grow in value. 
Th -e is no. such animal. The price of | 
in\ -stment success is eternal vigilance. 
iutual funds are better situated to 
exercise this vigilance than most private 
ind. viduals. As an alternative to mutual 


funds among the securities you mention, | 


we would prefer C.P.R. 


Where to Incorporate 

This question may not be in your field. 
What's the best, cheapest way to organize 
a limited liability company for dual oper- 
ation in Ontario and Quebec? Head office 
could be in either province.—F.W., West- 
mount. 


The question is proper since you may be | 
contemplating a company which would | 


be financed publicly. In that event, we 


would be inclined to incorporate in the | 


province which is likely to be the locale 
of a majority of your shareholders. While 
there are a number of variants in incor- 
poration, there’s no “cheapest” way. Prov- 
incial charges are fixed and there shouldn’t 


be too much difference between the fee | 


of one solicitor and another. 

rhis is not to be considered as the last 
word but you probably couldn’t think of 
incorporating a public company for much 
less than $2,000. You might, however, 
be able to buy an existing charter and 
save money. 


In Brief 


What is outlook for Upper Canada Mines? 
—‘1.H., Brockville. 


Improved as result of grade moving higher 
as ining goes lower. 


W. | Norbeau get into production in Chi- 
zamau?—C.J., Port Arthur. 
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Nc formal decision but thinking in terms | 


ot oossibility of mill with daily capacity 
ot ‘10-300 tons. 
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SHRUBS in TREE FORM 





for LAWN SPECIMENS 


Each 
FORSYTHIA SPECTABILIS ...... 3-4 ft. stem $6.40 
HYDRANGEA P.G. ..........- a 6.40 
FLOWERING ALMOND ....... 4ft. ” 7.00 
ee eer reer hh. ” 5.20 
VIBURNUM CARLES! ......... 3h “ 9.00 
VIBURNUM CARLCEPHALUM .. 3 ft. “” 9.00 
SNOWBALL .......---ccceees i; * 5.20 
WEIGELA BRISTOL RUBY ...... At -* 5.20 


For full list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
Perennials, send for illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on 


request. 


Hydrangea P. G. grown as a 


standard. 


Head Office: 
Sales Stations: 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Box 181, Islington, Ontario. 

2827 Yonge St., Toronto. 

Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 

North Service Read 1/3 mile West of Highway 27 and 
Q.E. cloverleaf. 

650 Montee de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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Extracts from the report of the Directors to the 
Shareholders : 


During 1959 your Company continued to improve 
and adjust its properties and services to meet changing 
requirements and to achieve increased efficiency. 
The dieselization program was brought close to 
completion, plans were advanced for new freight 
marshalling yards, centralized traffic control signal 
systems were installed in new areas, piggyback services 
were extended, and the new service integrating the 
handling of merchandise traffic was introduced in 
British Columbia. Also during the year the 17-storey, 
400-room addition to the Royal York Hotel was 
opened, a daily domestic transcontinental service 
was inaugurated by your Air Lines, development of 
your oil and gas interests was actively pressed, and 
your Telex and microwave services were extended. 


In May a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into problems relating to railway transporta- 
tion in Canada, and the possibility of removing or 
alleviating inequities in the freight rate structure. 
Your Company considers that the only serious 
inequity is that arising from fixed statutory rates on 
grain and grain products. The revenues received by 
your Company at these rates now fall far short of 
just and reasonable remuneration for the handling 
of this traffic. Accordingly, your Company has sub- 
mitted to the Commission a plan which will maintain 
for Western grain growers the present level of freight 
charges on grain and grain products moving to export 
positions in Western Canada and at the same time 
provide the railways with compensation based on just 
and reasonable rates. Under this plan the difference 
is to be assumed by the Government of Canada as 
necessary assistance from the people of Canada to 
Western grain growers. 


Competition from automobile travel has made it 
necessary over the past several years to adjust your 
railway passenger services. Passenger trains have been 
eliminated on some branch lines and reduced on 
certain main lines, and economies have been derived 
from the wide use of rail diesel cars. Continuing effort 
is being directed toward curtailing expenses in accord- 
ance with the reduction in railway passenger business. 


Although 1959 witnessed a resumption in the upward 
trend of Canadian business activity which had been 
interrupted during the previous two years of recession, 


Canadian Gr 


RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS + AIRLINES » HOTELS » COMMUNICATIONS + EXPRESS » TRUCKING + PIGGYBACK 


your railway did not participate fully in this recovery. 
Freight revenue was adversely affected by strikes in 
the steel industry in the United States and in the 
forest industry in British Columbia. 


Railway revenue increased 2% over 1958, largely as a 
result of higher freight rates, while expenses increased 
3% chiefly owing to increased labour costs. Net 
earnings were therefore slightly below those of 1958, 
and provided a return of only 2.7% on your net invest- 
ment in railway property. 


In view of the “freeze” on freight rates imposed by 
the Government last March, hearings were deferred 
on the application before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for such increase as would permit 
attainment of the permissive level of rail earnings 
established by the Board for your Company. No clear 
indication has been given by the Government as to 
when it will be possible to proceed with the application. 
The results of operation of your steamships and 
hotels showed considerable improvement but a 
heavier loss in the operation of your Air Lines and 
the transfer of certain mineral rights to your wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas 
Limited, resulted in a decrease of 5% in Other 
Income as compared with the previous year. 


Net Income, after fixed charges, totalled $31.3 million. 
After providing for dividends of 4% on Preference 
Stock, earnings available for dividends on Ordinary 
Stock and for reinvestment amounted to $28.3 
million. This was equal to $1.97 per share on 14,332,006 
shares of Ordinary Stock outstanding at the end of 
the year, compared with $2.09 per share on 14,211,783 
shares outstanding at the end of 1958. Dividends on 
Ordinary Stock totalling $1.50 per share were de- 
clared, the same as in the previous year, and payment 
was made of 75¢ on August 1, 1959, and 75¢ on 
February 29, 1960. 


Capital expenditures were $109 million. Of this, 
$67 million was expended on railway plant and 
equipment, $20 million on aircraft leased to your 
Air Lines, $12 million on steamships, and the re- 
mainder on communications, hotels, and other 
properties. 
The Income Account of your Company shows the 
following results for the year ended December 31, 
1959, with comparative figures for 1958: 

(next page please) 
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Ro:iway 1959 1958 
Zevenue...... $477,805,874 $467,410,853 
Roilway 
ixpemses..... 441,759,581 430,919,006 
Net Earnings. ... $ 36,046,293 $ 36,491,847 
Other Income.... 12,677,751 13,408,712 
$ 48,724,044 $ 49,900,559 
Fixed Charges... 17,435,113 16,997,521 
Net Income..... $ 31,288,931 $ 32,903,038 
Dividends: 
Preference Stock $ 3,029,053 $ 3,068,538 
Ordinary Stock... 21,497,897 21,217,963 
$ 24,526,950 $ 24,286,501 
Balance 
transferred 
to Retained 
Income Account $ 6,761,981 $ 8,616,537 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Year-end Position 
Working Capital. $ 89,960,458 $ 82,197,504 


Investments.... 156,967,926 163,197,279 
Properties..... 2,349,479,762 2,278,665,735 
Funded Debt.... 186,463,477 192,471,000 
Traffic 
Tons of Revenue 
Freight Carried 57,878,732 54,367,279 
Revenue 
Passengers 
Carried. ...... 7,739,503 7,745,860 
Revenue per Ton 
‘Mile of Freight 1.57¢ 1.47¢ 
Revenue per 
assenger Mile 2.99¢ 3.08c 
Er-ployees 
Ev. sloyees, 
il Services. . 79,882 82,853 
Tc of Payroll... $ 321,985,962 $ 316,116,884 
A crage Annual 


4,031 $ 3,815 


Tc < Aceruals 
In ome Taxes.. $ 27,260,000 $ 23,640,000 


Pr: verty and 


ther Taxes.. —*11,715,342 


APRiL 16th, 1960 


10,909,292 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Prophets and Propaganda 


SOVIET SPACE-WRITERS have recently come 
up with the theory that the Prophet Elijah 
was actually whisked off the planet by an 
interplanetary space-ship, today’s equiva- 
lent of the Old Testament chariot of fire. 
In other words, the translation of Elijah 
tallies closely with the account given a 
few years ago by George Adamski of 
Nebraska, the only difference being that 
Mr. Adamski was allowed to return and 
relate his experiences to the press. 

Most people will be as little inclined 
to accept the space-kidnapping of Elijah 
as the assumption of Mr. Adamski. If the 
Soviet theorists are seriously interested in 
Scriptural analogies they should drop all 
this space silliness and concentrate on re- 
lating Marxism itself to the Old Testa- 
ment records. 

There was Noah, for instance. Noah, 
we are told in Genesis, was originally a 
husbandman and vine-grower. He also 
built the Ark. This relates him pretty ob- 
viously to the hammer and sickle. And 
as though that weren't enough, he is also 
linked for the first time in history with 
that other popular Soviet symbol, the 
dove bearing the olive-branch. Clearly 
Noah is entitled to hold one of the original 
party tickets. 

Then there was Joseph of Egypt. From 
humble beginnings, Joseph rose to be first 
Food Commissar of recorded history, col- 
lecting and distributing the farm product 
of Egypt in two famous Seven Year Plans. 
He was an internal administrator, a super- 
lative civil servant who took over the 
entire government in time of crisis. But 
while he was an impressive character he 
can hardly compare, from the Marxist 
point of view, with the Prophet Moses. 

On the Old Testament record Moses 
could easily be a subject for epic-maker 
Eisenstein, who would have no trouble in 
turning the Exodus into a vast Marxist 
parable. There was Moses’ original status 
as a foundling, then his rejection of the 
privileged classes who had brought him 
up, his championship of the oppressed, and 
his celebrated war of nerves with Pharaoh. 
After that came the crossing of the Red 
Sea (an obvious reference) and the forty- 
year experiment in the Wilderness, a record 
bristling with all the obstacles that are 
bound to beset the leader of a classless 
society—the plottings of reactionaries who 
wanted to worship the Golden Calf. the 
deviationist tendencies of his partner 


Aaron, the troubles brought on by the 
bourgeois group who lusted for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt and grumbled over the low 
standard of living (manna again!), and 
finally the sabotaging of intelligence. 

Jonah, though an ;arresting figure, has 
less to offer the Marxian analyst. He was 
a fierce non-conformist, ready to quarrel 
with any program, even when it was laid 
down by Yahweh himself. Samson should 
interest the investigators however. For he 
was not only the strongest man in the 
ancient world but a great propounder of 
riddles disguised as proverbs. True, he 
came to grief. but before he was through 
with his critics he managed to pull down 
the temple, with record losses to the 
enemy. In the Khrushchovian phrase, Sam- 
son buried them. 

There was also David who, like Khrush- 
chov himself, began life as a shepherd boy 
and ended up as head of the nation. There 
is plenty of material here, particularly in 
the story of David's encounter with 
Goliath: and the investigator, if he is 
sharp in his inferences, won't miss the 
point about the advantage of a missile lead 
over old-fashioned heavy equipment. And 
finally there is Solomon, who in the court 
action between two warring mothers, 
came up with the suggestion of settle- 
ment by partition, or dividing the baby. 

Luckily, the Old Testament characters 
were such protean figures that it is pos- 
sible to draw from the records any argu- 
ment that happens to suit you. Thus it 
could be pointed out that Joseph, far 
from being the first great Food Com- 
missar, was actually a brilliant and en- 


lightened capitalist, who cornered the 
Egyptian wheat market. then put into 
operation something like the original 


Colombo plan. As for Noah, what was 
the building, promotion and floating of 
the Ark but the most stupendous example 
of private enterprise in human records? 
Moses’ achievement, naturally, was the 
deliverance of one of the first great slave- 
labor camps from behind the Egyptian 
iron curtain. And didn’t Solomon's famous 
decision settle once and for all the argu-’ 
ment about arbitrary decisions vs. human 
rights? 

As for Samson, the chief lesson to be 
learned from his record is that he man- 
aged to bury himself along with his 
enemies. And what could be more modern 
than that? 






























































Points of View 





Peace or War in the Middle East 


The Final Say 


Your Mr. Worthington writes like a 
simpleton and a rogue. Please allow me 
to illuminate his miasmic snippets with 
a few truths he somehow overlooked. 

Item: For ten years the Egyptian press 
and radio have kept up an incessant, hour- 
after-hour barrage. “We are coming to 
get you”, “We will drive you into the 
sea”, etc. Of this, not a word. 

Item: We hear much of the Arab refu- 
gees, now proliferated to 900,000. What 
about the 500,000 Jewish refugees from 
Arab lands now living in Israel? What 
about the remaining hundreds of thousands 
of Jews in the slime of Cairo and Bagdad, 
stripped of all wherewithal and civil 
rights? 

Item: The “Mixed” Armistice Commis- 
sion includes no Israelis. Is it any wonder 
that this “impartial” body regularly con- 
demns Israel? 

Item: Passage through the Suez Canal is 
a right, not a privilege. One doesn’t deal 
with a hyena on sufferance, and Israel 
was quite justified in clearing the air. 

Item: Yes, the Communist Party is legal 
in Israel. The fact is more a boost than a 
knock. Only a parliamentary democracy 
can afford such luxury. Is there a parlia- 
mentary democracy anywhere in_ the 
slave- and-hashish-ridden Arab’ world, 
except for Christian Lebanon? 

Item: Your writer bemoans the sympathy 
of Jews for Israel. Question: Who in this 
whole world gives one damn about the 
Jews? Answer: Other Jews. If your Mr. 
Worthington finds this concern and 
identification reprehensible, then indeed 
his Officers’ Club mentality—so obvious 
throughout the article—has po room for 
elemental decency or fellow feeling. 

Item: Neither Ben Gurion nor Nasser 
has the final say on peace or war in the 
Middle East. That issue will be settled 
in the Kremlin and the White House... . 
both, alas, still oilily wooing the Cairo 
jackal. 


MONTREAL HAROLD B. GORDON 


Is It a Deal? 

If Peter Worthington, by virtue of 
“having been in the Middle East a good 
deal since the Suez War.” qualified to 
speak for Egypt, then I. one of the hun- 
dreds of Canadians who helped Israel 
repel the Arab invasion in 1948, pre- 
sume to speak for the latter. 

“Nasser wants it (immediate peace in 
the Middle East) more than Ben-Gurion 
does”, states Worthington. I challenge 
him to persuade that peace-lover to 
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enter into direct unconditional negotia- 
tions with Ben-Gurion. Because of my 
knowledge of Israeli pronouncements and 
desires I undertake to guarantee Israel’s 
willingness. Further, I promise to join 
Worthington in a campaign to cut Israel 
off from any aid and sympathy in Can- 
ada should it refuse to meet with Egypt 
or any other Arab state at the confer- 
ence table. 
Is it a deal, hawadja Worthington? 

WINNIPEG S. YURMAN 


Why Impractical? 

Even though Mr. Worthington found Col. 
Nasser “buried in economic, industrial, 
and agricultural reports”, I cannot help 
feeling that the pacifist colonel also de- 
votes an equal amount of time to other 
subjects. Many comments of Nasser’s, for 
example, have come directly from Mein 
Kampf .. . Mr. Worthington criticizes 
Israel for permitting the Communist Party 
to exist and commends Egypt for outlaw- 
ing it. It appears to me that political 
freedom is essential for the survival of 





Peter Worthington’s Point of View 
“Egypt Will Never Attack Israel” 
was published in SN, March 19. 





democracy and Israel is the last stronghold 
of Western democracy in the Middle East. 
The dramatic use of numbers is nothing 
but trite poppycock, if I may use one of 
the writer’s own words. Why is it so im- 
practical for forty million Arabs to drive 
two million Jews into the sea? Why is it 
sO impractical for the Arab states to 
absorb some of the Palestinian refugees? 
After all, it was to these states and not 
to Israel that these refugees pledged their 
support during Israel’s war of independ- 
ence. 
TORONTO TED MATLOW 


Who's Afraid? 

Mr. Worthington dismisses the idea of the 
Arab countries taking in the Arab refugees 
as “unrealistic” because “a Palestinian has 
nothing in common with an Algerian or 
an Iraqi” and Morocco has no responsi- 
bility to absorb aliens into its own dread- 
fully poor economy. This is a most shock- 
ing and revealing comment. If the Arabs 
of Palestine are nothing more than “aliens” 
to the Arabs of Morocco, what is all the 
shouting about? Why did Morocco join 
the Arab League, why has she cut off all 





ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
Total was $5.36. 


postal connection with Israel and why are 
the “Arabs”—if such a term can be used 
after Mr. Worthington’s analysis—af:aid 
of Israel as a threat to “Arab” secur ty? 
DOWNSVIEW, ONT. HARRY BLCOM 


Never So Good! 


The refugee question: Not just like a 
“seven day wonder” or Johnny-Come- 
Lately I lived in that area for a solid 
3 years and I didn’t notice any difference 
between the hovels of Syria, Jordan, 
Lybia or wherever you cared to look. 
The refugees could be settled right next 
door in Jordan or Syria. But as refugees 
they are fulfilling a valuable role of not 
letting the resentment die and that suits 
the leaders fine. 


There is a $200 million fund at the 
UNO for the resettlement and it hasn't 
been touched. Part of the reason is that 
the “refugees” are in no particular hurry 
to be resettled either. They never had 
it so good! Before they had to work for 
their living. Now all they have to do is 
to lounge around, curse Israel and the 
USA and copulate. They might be ig- 
norant but they are not fools. 


If somebody gave me housing, care 
and food 500% above my previous level 
and left me to my own devices I would 
not be in a hurry to get “resettled” and 
go to work for my living again. And I 
think I'd have lots of company from my 
fellow-Canadians in a similar “exile”. 
Let the refugees fend for themselves for 
a week and you have solved the question. 
CORUNNA, ONT. RUDY BRILL 


Who Got Hurt? 


Ben Gurion, time after time, has offered 
to meet any or all of the Arab leaders. at 
any time and place, to discuss peace v ith- 
out reservations. Nasser and other ..rab 
leaders have said, even oftener, that ‘hey 
are not interested in peace, and hal 
nothing will satisfy them short of the 
annihilation of Israel and its pecole. 
From these fundamental facts, yur 
Peter Worthington concludes that 3en 
Gurion wants war and Nasser vw ints 
peace. 


I am reminded of the articles we sed 
to see in the °30’s when writers like F >ter 
Worthington used to accuse the Jew of 
crying before they were hurt, ind 
argued with his: same kind of spec US 
logic that Hitler would never do ny 
harm to the Jews.) 
TORONTO JOHN R. DEFOR 


SATURDAY NICHT 





























Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


IS 1.*An amateur’s a fool to accept the challenge hurled to the 
skies by the crags and spires of the mighty Alps. Yet three or 


yne mistake may be your last four hundred climbers, mostly novices, méet death here every 


year, writes a friend of Canadian Club. “Im no amateur or 
I'd never have tackled the South Face of the Aiguille du Midi, 
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